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To Correspondents. it’s got no flaps, ’cos they tear ’em off to make linen handkerchers. And 
'' McStinger.”—How do you expect to succeed in producing a mest ae aes ir even you, Tom Fanshaw, though you always look so nice outside, when 
‘ "3 fi hastily, without making an attempt to ort e pages of manuscript, would have you come down here, I’ll bet you don’t care no more about the rest of your 
aay Sf yin . : 4 
been a very clever thing if you had revised it carefully and cut it down to — , Clothes—I mean what most folks don’t see—than any on’em. Come, I’ll 
‘Evergreen.”—We cheerfully ‘‘ excuse everything” but the ir “a Raed ly Al bet you haint got a whole shirt on your back, now!” 
your poetry, which is a huckleberry beyond us. Indeed, We Rare Bey 86 Seerenee | , y . ; 
yond prose, and have our hands fullto “dress up” that—and ourself. You say you Oh, pshaw! Darrow,” said Tom, “ you must be a fool to make such a 
have written in the utmost haste ; “take your time, Miss Lucy,” and try it again. stater t hats k mn 
S.H. H.—We don’t think it possible to make the arrangement you desire ; the volumes ement as that; you know better. 
should sell as well with you at C as here. The dogs are worth $60. ‘I don’t care,” said old D., ** I’ll bet you ten dollars that you haint, and 


H.—Half a dozen articles on breaking the Pointer and Setter have appeared in these 
columns. Such a Setter a3 you describe is worth $76. , put up the money—come !” 


W. E. D.—" Willgo” was once called “ Jack Cremer ;” he was got by Imp. Luzbo- ‘¢ Tom.” said a fellow. sitti . = w. “Sy " : 
rough, his dam by k-clipse. It will cost you $10 to have his pedigree and performances ’ : llow, eitting in the window, ‘‘ your mare has broke her 
written out at length, by a competent person. 7 ‘ sent halter, and she will be off, if you don’t look out.” 

“ Corinthian.”— Your letter of the 30th was too late for last week’s paper, and the In- ks a bt : Se : : al 
telligence furnished is ‘old news” now. The Black mare did not prove the better Hold on a bit,” said Tom, “till I attend to Aer, and then I'll see to 
horse, you see! bias ane ee that bet.” 

W.H. P.—We should be very glad to receive that spur, which you describe as hav- r : 
ing been dug up in your Parish, thirty feet beneath the surface. The amount paid Mr. In a few minutes Tom returned, and Old Darrow challenged him to bet, 


W. was correct, and has reached Mr. R. which Tom, after some unwillingness, consented to do, and the mone 
“ Vocative."—We would publish the letter to ‘‘ Marietta” if we could make it out. on fee : 8 ? ’ t y 

Mr. Hare can furnish the pedigrees, and so, probably can Col. Johnson, as the latter is ($20) was put in the hands of Bill, the bar-keeper. 

**Come, Tom,” said the stakeholder, ‘* off coat, and let’s see that ’ere 


shirt.” 


now in his hands, , : : 
W. H. H.—You can have your paper delivered at the Jersey City Ferry on Friday | 
mornings without extra charge hie C.M. Tho lt ill the bills j 
Tt. H., Jr.—Mr. 8. will send you his C. M. 1e H.’s will pay the bills. i ‘“ 0 eet » 66 ’ as ” 
‘“ Reader.”—If you will co gh this office we will show you a Mexican Escepette,) Oh,” said Old Darrow, there’s no matter about doin that,” and here 
juery Escopeta ?) taken at Monterey. — is a —— rags Sey 20 — oe pond his eyes began to twinkle—* for any body knows he hain’t got only half a 
ries eleven balls to the pound, and is what is called in England a“ bor ; e : . ’ . a ” 
bine.” It has a flint took ; the ramrod is at‘ached to the tented so that it cannot be lost, | shirt to his back—’tother half is on his belly ! 
and there are strap rings on the stock, by which the gun can be slung over the back. | 
We will furnish the ammunition it you will fire this shooting iron—at a homely man’s | 
dog—down the street ! 7 ' Ps 
H. D. R.—If your Buggy is boxed, wheels and all, it will cost you $7 extra; we 
would suggest this course, as the carriage will then reach you in as fine order as when 
it left the maker's establishment. How shall we send it? ; | 
A.H. P.—The Pony is cheap enough, but we have no order for one just now. It you 
were to send him to town you would doubtless find a customer. : ~ 
W. P.O.—A soupy of very a ones from ee sgn = cost you $60. evidence. 
A. A. McW.—The brace will cost you $35 ; the single one $20. : ° . ‘“ Sian $0 
W. S.—Yeur C, F. is not the one of va Ny ran with Bonnets o’ Blue. Will send you With this: he took off his coat and other ‘‘ fixins,” and lo, and behold, 
the address. Bn a horse as you describe - — _ nag $350 here. H.B.is there lay a nice, clean shirt, neatly folded, stowed away between his shoul- 
verfectly well bred, and if he gets good stock you should buy him. cant? 
MG. M.--We can oond youa frst A groom, but do not know ofan * exercising rider | der blades, after the style of the most approved “ Peruvian” system. The 
fora 4 yr. old” at this moment. roar which followed this denouement was greatly increased upon the com- 
G. B.—Both parties are here. We shall write you to-day or to-morrow. . 
A great number of original articles, prepared for to-day’s paper, have been unavoida- | pany turning to look at Old Darrow, whose face had suddenly assumed the 
bly omitted. Next week we trust to clear out two or three pigeon holes, which are | shape of a very extended ellipse. 


; crammed with ongi ications. 
SS ee “‘T say, Old Darrow,” laughed Tom, “I guess J had better take that $20, 
It didn’t take me half so long to hitch my mare, as it did to put a 
Come, let’s 


An uproarious guffaw rang through the room, and cries of ‘* the money’s 
yours, Old Darrow!” ‘ He’s come it this time, Tom!” ‘* Sold, by d—n!” 
had become general, when Tom, not at all nonplussed, cried out— 

** We'll see about that! Here, Bill, help me off with my coat—we had 
better examine more particularly, and not trust entirely to circumstantial 


= =a ——- 
TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. re eh! 
At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the “Spi | whole shirt on my back, but both were done pretty quick. 
T.t of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate Commission liquor ” 
for the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be obtained at | 
prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity | 
Comprising 
Thorough-bred Stock, 
Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 
Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 
Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 


¥ 
Old Darrow’s@ace gradually came round to its natural shape, under the 
consoling influence of two or three * snifters,” although he continued to 
swear by all sorts of things, that he would never attempt to come it over 
Tom Fanshaw again, ‘‘ especially when he had a mare to hitch.” 
Yours, PETER PROBABLE. 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 
Machinery, e 


Books, Engravings, etc., : 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, ; A NAVAL EXAMINATION. ; 
Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. Dear P.—Reading in a late number of the “* Spirit,” the good joke con- 
Anexperience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufao ‘ : i -_ . 7 . ; 
turers, and others,will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust cerniag a medical student whow as,steamed through his examination, I am 
ed to him, —_ <Seartieenetion, and on favorable terse. LEPROS Ee reminded of an incident yelated to me by the late Commodore Stevens, 
Through the good offices ofa friend possessed of the best faculties for the task, we - . - 
are enabled to procure, faithfully to alee, the choicest Canadian, Morgan and other of the Navy, that came off during the examination of the brave officer, 
Nortuern Horses, for every purpose, at prices slightly exceeding the cost from the | who is now in command of the U. S. Steamer Spitfire, on the coast of 
breedors’ hands. For such purchases the money must be advanced, as no profit is made z 
to compensate for outlay, risk or disappointment. Every application should specify the Mexico ° 
uses for which the horse or horses may be intended. ? p ‘ant F Mi : tnall. ; sas 
Particular attention will be paid to chipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit by Capt. Tatnall (then Midshipman Ta i oon a very modest, retiring 
and or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- | young gentleman,) was called up to be overhauled ; when the following 
dressed to Wm. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. March 1, on dialogue between a rough, jolly old Commodore, the senior officer present, 
and himself, occurred—viz: 
Com.—Mr. Tatnall, what would be your course, supposing you were off 
a lee shore, the wind blowing a gale, both anchors and your rudder gone, 
all your canvass carried away, and your ship scudding rapidly towards the 
breakers? 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
Tatnall—I cannot conceive, sir, that such a combination of disasters 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 8, 1847. 
could possibly befal a ship, in one voyage. 


Com.—Tut, tut, young gentleman (said the old sea-dog, severely,) we 
must have your opinion, supposing such a case to have actually occurred. 

Tatnall—Well, sir; sails all carried away, did you say, sir? 

Com.—Aye, all—every rag! 

Tatnall—Anchors gone, sir? 

Com.—Aye—not an uncommon case ! 

Tatnall—No rudder either, sir ? 

Com.—Aye, rudder unshipped ! 

Here the young officer dropped his head despondingly, upon his breast, 
and the ‘* old salt” continued, sharply— 

**Come, sir, what would you do with your ship ?”’ 

Tatnall (raising his head)—J’d let her go to h—l, sir, where she ought 











TO-DAY’S PAPER, 

The Publisher having removed his Printing Office on the Ist instant, 
took advantage of the occasion to have some repairs made upon the Double 
Cylinder Machine upon which this paper has so long been printed. The 
shape of the * Spirit of the Times” is so peculiar, that it can be printed 
©n no other press ia town—not one being large enough ; consequently, he 
has been obliged to omit the advertisements and two pages of reading mat- 
ter this week. Next week, the paper will resume its usual size, and the 
Publisher anticipates such an improvement in its appearance as will fully 
compensate his subscribers for the lack of reading matter in the present 
number. 





THE JOKER JOKED. 





Dear P.—I have of late seen in your valuable paper, several notices of | ¢g go! 
*‘biters bit,” and I send you the following, which I thought very good, at Com.—Right, sir, right! Mr. clerk, enroll Mr. Tatnall as a Passed 
the time it transpired, although the story may be ‘spoiled in the tell- Midshipman. J.Y.H. 
ing.” . Cincinnati, April, 1847. 

In the city of B——+t, in a neighboring State, a year or two ago, there A Green Horn at the Post Office. 


resided a man who rejoiced in the sobriquet of ‘*Oty Darrow.” He 

was one of those kind of chaps, who are everlastingly cudgelling their Ga.) a real green-horn ; you would not recognize the individual now, with 

brains in order to find something upon which to base a joke, to be served | hig « long tail’d blue” and fancy cre-vat. He answered to the naive of 

up at the expense of whichsoever of his friends might be so unlucky as Esquire NarHan BunkuM. After being here about a month he asked his 

to fall in with him first after the discovery of the raw material for the employer if he mought go to the Post Office and see if there was arry a let- 

same. > ter fur him; he went, but could not get further than to say, “ Arry letter 
It chanced upon a fine summer afternoon, that a knot of loungers had | ¢yy Esquire’—when some one near would call out for Box 50,175, or 212, 

fathered themselves together in the bar-room of B ’s Hotel, among | as the case might be. Atter making several ineffectual attempts he would 

Whom was one Tot FansHaw, a fine young fellow of twenty-eight years, | turn off; this went on for several days, when one day as he came off with a 

who had plenty ?argent, and nothing to do, and who lived about four Sriend, he remarked to him, ‘I’m blest if I spect I’ll ever git a chance! 

miles * out of town,” on his own estate. Tom used to ride to town every | Leok here; tell me what these numbers is fur? Say! will yer?” 

pleasant dav, on a fine mare, dressed in the best style (this was before he ‘* Don’t you know ?” asked his friend. 

was married), but, at the same time, not ‘‘ dandified”—neat, not gaudy.| ‘‘No,” replied the Squire. 

— Wasa whvle-souled fellow, he was; always wanted to “‘treat,” and en- | « Well, all the letters that come 100 miles are placed in the Box of that 

joyed a joke as well as the Hon. Joseph Miller, F. M. number, and those which come 175 miles are placed in Box 175, and so 
Well, as I was Saying, there was a squad of fellows, old and young, | on” 

seated round the bar-room enjoying their ‘* brandy smashers,” and other ** Now I know,” says the ’Squire, and next day he stepped boldly up and 

matters and things, when the « talk” turned upon the subject of dress. sang out, ** One hundred and fifteen !” 

Old Darrow was at home on this subject, and always, as he said, ‘** went ‘ 

his d—st” against those who had the audacity and ability to rig them-/| the box belonged, asked him whose box he wanted ? 

selves in decent style, especially as he himself always wore the ventilat- **T don't want narry box,” said the ’Squire. 

Me style of costs, pants, and hate. “* Whose letters do you want?” quoth the Post Master. 

Confound your high-flyers,” said he, “it is a cursed nuisance to see “Well,” says the ’Squire, ‘I want to know if there is arry letter fur 
folks a-plumin’ themselves up ‘to kill,’ and spendin’ all the money they | me?” 7 ; 
git to dress themsélves in broadcloths and cassimeres. Satinet’s good! « What's your name ?” again asked the Post Master. 
enough, even for Queen Victoria, and it’s jest as comfortable. Here’s folks | “ E-squire NaTHAN BunxuM,” replied the green jun, “ an’ I’speck a 


Mr. ‘* Spirit.”—Some two years since there came to this city, (Augusta, 








that gi 401 

psi = hardly enough to live on, any how, and they'll go and spend what letter from to hum, and that’s one hundred and fifteen miles up the coun- 

- 4 © git to buy clothes, and let them as furnishes ’em with eatables go! try.” 

pense 'o get their bills paid. And arter all, they ain't so very nice,! ‘The Post Master busted, but I don’t remember the number of buttons he 
He i they do look slick outside; if they only put on a false bosom and _ Jost. A. R. 

Collar, a shirt’s no consequence ; or if they have gotashirt on,ten toone’ Avovsta, Ga., March 26, 1847. 


The Post Master seeing he was a stranger, and not of the house to which | 


New Publications, etc. 


Simpson’s Overland Journey Round the World.—One of the most in- 
teresting books of the season has just been issued from the press of Lea & 
Blanchard, Philadelphia, being ‘* An Overland Journal Round the World, 
during the years 1841 and ’42, by Sir George Simpson, Governor-in-chief 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Territories.” We intend drawing largely 
upon it for the entertainment of our readers, 

Heapuey’s Washington and his Generals.—The Ist volume of this - 
invaluable work, by T. J Headley, author of ‘* Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals,” ‘*The Sacred Mountains,” etc., has just been published by 
Baker & Scribner, 145 Nassau St., in this city. It is illustrated with por- 
traits of Generals Washington, Putnam, Montgomery, Arnold, Stark, 
Schuyler, Gates, and Wayne. The volume before us extends to 348 pages, 
every one of which will be read with the deepest interest. We intend 
quoting largely from it, and in the meantime cordially commend it to all 
our readers. The second volume will be published early this month; it 
will make 350 pages, and be illustrated with eight portraits, and uniform 
in style with the first. It will contain biographical sketches of Major and 
Brigadier Generals Greene, Moultrie, Knox, Sullivan, Lincoln, Lee, Ster- 
ling, Marion, St. Clair, De Kalb, Henry Lee, Morgan, Lafayette, &c. 

Maxwe.v’s Hill-side and Border Sketches.—The Appletons have added 
this capital book to their ** Library of Popular Reading.’ The author’s 
** Wild Sports of the West,” ‘Stories of Waterloo,” etc., are among the 
most entertaining works in the language. The same house has published 
Lanman’s “ Summer in the Wilderness.” Also, Mrs. Exuts’s well-known 
treatise on “* The Moral Wants of the Age we live in.” 

Lives of the Early British Dramatists, by Thos. Campbel', Leigh 
Hunt, and others, has just been issued from the press of Carey & Hart, 
Philadelphia, in two handsome volumes at 50 cents. A capital work. We 
have from the same publishers ‘* The Cadet de Colobriéres, a tale of the 
old convents of Paris.” Also, No. 2 of ‘* The Greatest Plague of Life.” 

Mesmer and Swedenborg.—Mr. Allen, 139 Nassau St., has issued this 
famous treatise of George Bush, in a single volume. 

Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway, have published a ‘‘ Supplement to the 
Hand-Book of Needle-work,” by Mrs, Gaugain and Mrs. Gore. Also, No. 
VIL. of their pretty edition of ** Dombey & Son.” 

Berford & Co. (late Wm. Taylor & Co.), 2 Astor House, have issued No. 
9 of Chambers’s ‘* Cyclopedia of English Literature.” Also, “* Speed the 
Plough,” and ‘* The Invincible Prince,” being No. XLI. of the ** standard” 
and No, VIII. of the ‘* minor” Drama. 

Graham, 161 Nassau St., has published Dr. Tunnenr’s “ Triumphs of 
* Young Physic,’ or chrono-thermal facts.” 

The Christian Parlor Magazine, commences a new volume this 
month, with J. T. HeapLey as its editor, which cannot fail to add great- 
ly to its interest. !t is very handsomely printed and illustrated at $2 per 
annum. E. E. Miles, publisher, 151 Nassau St. 

The N. Y. Iilustrated Mag. is a tip top number, and contains two beauti- 
ful engravings. ® 

The N. Y. American Review for the curren! month is quite interesting ; it 
contains a miniature portrait of Senator Berrien of Georgia. 

A Map of the Valley of Mexico, and the surrounding Mountains, has just 
been published by J. Disturnel, 102 Broadway, from authorities in the War De- 
partment. It is issued most seasonably, and is sold so cheap that every one 
who wishes to read the letters from the armies in Mexico understandingly should 
procure a copy. 4 

Portrait of Burns —Mr. Dinwippie, 124 Nassau street, is the agent, in this 
city, for Sapp’s noble portrait of Ropert Burns—one of the finest mezzo- 
tinte engravings ever published in this country. It is copied from the cele 
brated picture by Alex. Nasmyth, painted in 1787. 








Joun C. Kina, of Boston, the eminent sculptor, has just finished a bust 
in marble of the Rev. Mr, CLapp, of New Orleans, which has been exe- 
cuted at the order of his congregation. King has commehced a similar one 
of Dr. Woopwarp, to be placed in the hall of the Lunatic Asylum at Wor- 
cester, We wish the thousand friends of Mr. Aupuson woud engage 
King to execute a bust of him—to be placed in some appropriate public 
building. A head of our venerable’ friend in cameo, by King, is not only 


| an admirable likeness, but one of the finest specimens of the art we have 





ever seen. 

Gov, Wm. Franklin.—Some weeks since a Connecticut correspondent 
sent us an original note to his father from Ex. Gov. FRANKLIN, (of N. J.) 
which was a great curiosity. On returning it to him we asked “If it was an 
established fact that William Franklia was a natural son of the Doctor ?” to 
which he thus replies :— 

I have ever supposed it as certain that he was, as that Painip STANHOPE 
was the natural son of the Earl of CuresrerFietp. While the Governor 
was here he always spoke freely with my father upon the subject, acknow- 
ledging the fact, and even priding himself on being a son of the; Doctor. I 
have no doubt it was then as notorious as that of Philip Stanhope, though 
no letters are published to keep in remembrance the fact as were those of 
the Earl of Chesterfield to his son. Whenever my father spoke of William 
Franklin it was in the highest terms, as a gentleman and a man of learn- 
ing, and were he living he would be able to give a particular statement of 
the fact. Though Dr. Franklin wrote ‘Poor Richard,” and other homilies 
for the people, and had some control over lightning, yet he was not a can- 
ting hypocrite, and I suppose he had no more control over his own passions 
thanother men. After Wm. Franklin’s return to England he hada high 
foreign appvintment, and distinguished himself in that office. 

Your friend, W. H. 
P.S. Ifthe love letter is worth publishing I can have it copied and have 
the worst spelled words explained by a glossary or by a note, at the bottom 
of each page. : 








Communication to an Association of the ‘fair’ part of Creation. 
BY G, BOTHERATION. 
Sueruerpstown, Va., April 10, 1847. 


Mr. Editor—The following letter was received by a lady who was one 
of the managers of a Fair lately held in this place. I think it quite a cu- 
riosity, and send it to you to dispose of as you think fit 
Yours with respect, B. 


Dear Madam—Having received an invitation to write a communication 
for this worthy association of the fair part of creation, after much pro- 
crastination, and much more hesitation, I have come to the determination 
to yield to the temptation, and give a short narration of the varied creation 





of this busy imagination. 


The object of the association is worthy of citation. It aims at a repara- 











Che Spirit of the Cimes. 





May 8. 





t s foundat i rT is might be expected, the passengers fretted, and fumed, and protested— |} couldn't never show myself at any futur’ thanksgivin’ in them latitudes— 
iV e Re tion as i I vas ** no go”’ with the Captan they'd holler meal at me jest as quick as they’d clap eyes on me ” 

ou 2] plat er no +t but me " ly’sint | *‘*Oh! come,” shouted both listeners, ‘ you are not going to leave with- 
7 ails ee All other things give place,’ | out enlightening us, now that you have raised our curiosity.” 

a 01 \ e | ilation. Atthe hall, the preparatton made , j, his motto ‘Well, I guess it won’t hurt you much ef you dont heer it,’ said he 
for ti y is a perfect combination of every accommodation, an i de- Fortunately it was but a brief trial of their patience ; fot ie avery fow mo- | and he was about to move, when one of his auditors informed him that it 
serves our commendation and highest approbation. The complete 1nUN- | ments out flew the old lady’s hen from her nest—cackle ! cackle! cackle a ease absolutely necessary that be should stop and lodge his complaint, for 


dation of materiel for mastication (to say nothing of potation) proves, to 


a demonstration, the necessity of a regulation to provide for mode ration | 


in their extermination. Such a unique assimilation of nature ‘and imita- 
tion, as is displayed in the decoration, seldom falls within the observation 
of a single generation. However greatly I feel an inclination to attempt 
a specification, or to confine my admiration to some undivided creation of 
the ladies’ imagination, I have come to the determination to forbear all ex- 
patiation in view of such an accumulation of objects for speculation, lest 
it should seem like ostentation of my powers of explication 

One word in consideration of the spirit of accommodation exhibited b 
that association, who have so generously made a denation of thei: hall of 
convocation, by way of co-operation in this work o! regeneration. 

The strong indications of universal gratification which seem to be in so 


general circulation, will, I presume, be reckoned an ample compensation, | 


In short, the whole complication of matters under consideration exceeds 


our explication and elicits our congratulation, The object of the Fair | 


needs no reiteration. May it prove to the ladies a good speculation. 
Yours without cessation, G. BorTHERATION 


PRESENTATION OF SWORDS. 


Mr. * Spirit”’.—You don’t know the “ Red-nosed Captain,” do you? 
Well, there! I thought so—he was formerly a ‘ soger,’”’ and even ranked 
high enough to wear “swabs” in the “ T. C. C.,” but somehow from his 
arduous duties and constant exposure tothe atmosphere, his nose became 
of an elegant ruby-red--you mustn’t think ‘‘ toddy ever did anything to- 
ward entitling him to his cognomen, but the boys having some such idea, 
put him in the ranks, and now he is merely a private—tot even a high 





private, for, from the abrupt change of color after you get above his shoul- | 
ders, his measurement is rated only from them, and he is therefore only | 


about five feet high in his brogans. The ‘ Corporeal Luff,” you must 
know well enough—he was formerly known as the ‘* Phat Boy.” 


Well! The Captain and the Luff, with tzeir innate valor, scared up aj 


complement of privates, and offered their services to Uncle Samuel as vo- 


lunteers for Mexico, under Col. Tomas, about nine months since, and?al- | 


though nine months is generally considered time enough for ordinary ma- 
turition the Captain and the Luff are still here. 

Well, again! You know Tom VANScHAICK, don’t you! That darkie 
barber on board the Troy, who is always so attentive to yourself, York’s 
Tall and Favorite Son—don’t you remember him! ‘ He a’n’t dead yet!” 
Tom was bound to have a presentation made to the officers from his color- 


ed brethren, and so last night, after the regular meeting of the T.,C. C.’s., | 


yw p that evidently some wrong had been committed, and if he kept silent and 
| higher glee at the great feat she had performed than old Rough and Ready af- | allowed it to pass unpunished he would be conniving at the evil, and there- 
| ter one of his hard-fought battles. ‘ Hcoutez! Ecoutez !”’ cried the old lady, | by make himself liable. 
| as the familiar sound caught her impatient ear, and away she ran, coming back . "e the law, yee . es the mane complainant. 

; ey ‘ , : th listeners signified the affirmative to his query 

in the twinkling , vith < L ame r ’ —— : 
| g of an eye witha round dozen of fresh eggs. in the same little ‘** Well, I don’t want to go agin law much,” says Jed., ‘so you kin hey 
old basket that for years had been the familiar acquaintance of Captain Stecke | the hull upshot of this in a minit, and you'll allow itis mity mean. A 
| to New Orleans. Thus steams his boat up and down, filled with odds and ends, | Illinois fellar this mornin’ walked intu my shop, where [’m marchindisin’ 
| and if the prayers of the ladies can avail, so will he continue as long as the great alongside on the market, and got tu dickerin’ some butter with me for gro- 
. ceries and other notions. His pots of the cow’s grease were dreadful nice 
ee on top, and tasted like new milk arter spring grass—it jest tuck me all of 
— ‘s i ia eee a heap, and I bargain’d for all the critter had, and sot tu sellin’ him the lit- 
Ea tracane hain. & i. . tle fixins in exchange. He looked so eternal soft, and sawnyed round so 

alfired green, that I didn’t once hev a dreamin’ of the critter’s bein’ tricky ; 


say they. S. 
eg . , - e a be > was di i ‘ . Well, jest a minit 
P.S —Whe: ; ti , so the trade was did up mity short, and he travelled a ini 
. eather for their gratification or that he resembles King David in sence I turned a pot eout to sell acustomer some, and I swan tu man ef two- 


more things than one, the Captain is sure to have a small spell of instrumental | thirds on it wan’t an Ingin meal dumplin’ !” 

| music on board. In short, Sir, there is not a man, woman, or child in New A burst of laughter here broke from his auditors, and as they appeared 
| Orleans or along the coast for two hundred miles that don’t know Captain | to keep on at it, instead of sympathizing with Jed., he raised himself proud- 
ly up under his load of injuries, and moved to the door. 

— “Ah! ha, ha, ha!—Ingin dumplins, ah, ha!” shouted one of the con- 
Recipe for making Nectar. vulsed listeners, as Jed. was retreating. ; ; 8 

} BY THE CONNOISSEUR OF THE BOSTON POST. ** You needn’t take on so,” says Jed. ; ** for ef he don’t think of his sins 
| Take a kiss trom the woman whose kiss is most sweet, when he swallers that tea I sold him, then (’m mistaken in the yarb. It’s 
parfectly awful to a man’s bowel’s—specially when he ain’t used to it ;” and 


And if one’s not enough, why the quantum repeat, : : 3 : : 
; : a : ‘ l¢ t ‘ : appear cong g 
With a smile—when her smiles are most placid ; amid a shout ot laughter, Jed, disappeared, c mngratulating himself on at 
least being even . St. Louis Reveille. 


Take the pout of her ripe lip, the draught to enrich, 

With a sneer full of scorn trom some fond jealous witch ; 
Woman’s scorn ’s such an excellent acid ; 

Take those tears o’er the warm cheek of beauty that flow, 


Father of Rivers shall pour its turbid waters into the bosom of ‘ the dark blue 


| STECKE. 


| —— 








BREVETS., 

The Third and Fourth Regiments of Infantry.—In looking over the 
Ay heel ~ he * ea geenater “Phe : brevets distributed by the President amongst the officers of the regular arm 
“oo gene pd —— a sparkle bestow— for their gallantry at Monterey, it is singular to observe that ave has aa 
Woman’s tones—women’s love—with the mixture Bias been one conferred upon the officers of either the 3d or 4th Regiments, 
; = . yale von Haveeure CUmpesee 5 The majority of these complimentary promotions were conferred upon th 
Then drink of the potion, you'll own it divine— a s : Bn gee Secon 

sage » FOG column under Gen. Worth. No one questions the high deserving of the 
And—there is your nectar complete ! . 8 5 : 

J officers and men of that column; yet their brother officers on the opposite 
side of the city distinguished themselves by daring and soldier-like deport- 
ment. The 3d Regiment went into the battle with fourteen officers, and 
came out of it with only seven—six having been killed and one badly 
wounded. The 4th Regiment lost two officers. This, of itself, would in- 
dicate the dangerous positions of these regiments to the batteries of the ene- 
my. Col. Garland, under whose eyes these corps went into the action, 
speaks of them in the highest praise in his report, as also does Gen. Twiggs. 
The adjutants of both these commanding officers are noticed in terms of 
great commendation. Neithec of them were promoted. There must have 





Scraps from the N, Y¥. **¥Yankee Doedle.” 
“Do it ! nor leave the task to me ” 
| Commodore Perry is said to have court-martialed Commander Hunter 
| for having taken Alvarado with one little sloop of war, when the Commo- 
| dore intended to do'the same thing with some half-a-dozen seventy-fours 
and steamers. Thus is the worthy Commodore deprived of a very consi- 
| derable crop of expected laurels. The brave Commander has won all the | 
| glory. Moreover, his letters are ag brief and pithy as Gen. Taylor’s. 
| There isa Latin phrase, which, being interpreted into the vernacular, been some oversight in the distribution of rewards, else the regiments 
signifieth ‘ Perish those who say our good things before us.” Doubtless | which suffered most at Monterey would have received a fair proportion of 
, Commodore Perry has adopted a new reading, and in reference to Captain | the brevets. It is not at all credible that the Department of War, or the 
Hunter's oe exploit, exclaims, “ Perish they who do our good | President, could have been under the influence of partiality or prejudice in 
| things before us. | naking the distribution; yet the omission is so glaring as to attract obser- 
Remarkable Association of Ideas.—Yankee Doodle, in listening to the! vation. In matters of this nature the officers of the army are justly sensi- 


HUNCHBACK. 








we were all invited to the Alhambra, kept by ‘‘Rock,” (don’t say you don’t | bellowings of some of his famous tragedians at the Bowery Theatre, is | tive, as the public will not take the trouble to fill up the hiatus. The na- 
ynow Rocxwoon, the greatest caterer this side of Elysium) to view a pre- | often reminded of the fact that the Bull’s Head was formerly on that very | tural inference from the selection ef one column for brevet rewards, and the 
We went—didn’t | 5P°* | utter neglect of another engaged in the same action, is far from being flat- 


sentation ot swords to the aforesaid illustrious officers. P . : : : 
City Intelligence—[From all the daily papers].—Lower Poxrice— , tering to the neglected regiments. But we are persuaded that, however 


libate much, only some brandied and ginned water, when Tom, in all his | 





glory, entered with his ‘‘ martial cloak around him.” Tom is a modest 
man, and blushed, (he’s as black as tar,) but delivered himself of his speech 
by his Cousin, Capt. Littlejohn, as follows, to wit, namely :— 
To Capt. —— and Lieut. 
When the enemies of our liberty have appeared—when the trump of 
war has sounded—when every patriot heart swells with emotion—when 
every bosom gushes forth its tulness for its country’s glory—great men come 
forth. Now in our necessity, when perfidious Mexico has shewn her teeth 





(false ones, we know)—when the tyrant Santa Anna, with his single peg, | 


has opposed himself to our nation of bipeds ;—what can be more appropri- 
ate trom us, serviles as we are, than an offering to our fallen friends, the 
Rednosed Captain and the Corporeal Lufl? The gifts which we make, we, 


in our darkness, consider brighter than a thovsandsuns. How can we bet- | 


ter shew our patriotism than by the presentation of a sword each to the said 
Captain and Lieutenant ? Thus, with all humility, we beg leave to offer to 
the Captain for his valor in offering to present his breast as a target to our 
Mexican enemies ;—and to our good friend the Corporeal Luff, another of 
equal value for detence of his hearty stomaeh ; hoping that they may op- 
pose their utmost strength and elasticity to the bravado of our Mexican 
foes. Hee they are, and god preserve the honored receivers. 
Joun VanScuaick and his Ethiopian Colleagues. 


The boy didn’t laugh—no, not none—but if justice were done them, [ | 


think an acknowledgment.would be due, that aux smiled audibly. Such 
a pair ot “* toasting irons” were never before seeu—two BRIGHT TIN SWORDS 


in their redundant splendor. Ye Gods and little fishes, prehaps the buttons | 
The Captain tried to reply, but had to give in | 
to the Corporeal Luff, who asked all hands to imbibe, and turning to the | 


didn’t fly, about that time 


darkie, and placing his hand upon “lis sconce, proposed that we all drink 

to **wool,” (not General Wool, of course.) Tom dodged very suddenly, re- 

marking in a whisper, ‘ you shan’t pull the wool over this nigger’s eye.” 
We left—breakfast was ready sooner; but we couldn’t find our hats; the 

last echo, which is still reverberating through the halls of the Alhambra, 

was from black Tom—* My voice is still for war !” Tue Docror 
Troy, New York, April 13th, 1547. 





THE CRACK CAPTAIN ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Some men rise to distinction, as you know, Mr. Editor, in one line of life, 
others in a different one, according to the bent of their genius; for, as Long 


Tom said, ‘you can’t make a soldier of a cock, or a sailor of a goose.” As 
Napoleon in war, and Newton and La Place in philosophy, rose like top-saw- 


yers over all mankind : so doth Capt. Srecke stand out in popularity along the | 


‘* coast” above all others, for iron memory and his accommodating disposition, 
especially where the softer sex are concerned, and why should not his excel- 
lence, too, be annalised ” 

His “ hard sense,” you mast know, Sir, has never been impaired by the vul- 


gar art of reading—al! dependance on writing has been carefully excluded from , 


his system of mnemonics—and as for cyphering, he carries all that “in his 
head.” Charged, on his trips going and returning, with all sorts of commis 
sions by all sorts of people, he was never known to forget one iota from a su- 
gar-boiler down to a sugar-bowl. 

In fact, the perennial fountain of his overflowing popularity is in his readi- 
ness to attend to the smallest matters. In that respect he may be compared 


to the great Elephant Nero, that with his great flexible trank he could lift up, 


with equal grace, a horse or a hob-nail. So Capt. Stecke is equally to be trust- 
ed, to sell a bale of cotton or to buy acambric needle. He was commissioned 
on one trip by the women along the coast, to bring back from New Orleans 
one hundred and twenty-three different articles, none of which cost more than 
a picayune ! 

Among a thousand instances of his placable temper, let me relate one that 
can be vouched for. You may commend it to our racing boats on the Hudson, 
but I doubt if they will imitate his example. 

Early one morning, somewhat sooner than usual, the Captain was seen com- 
ing down under high pressure at 12 knots an hour, loaded down to the water’s- 
edge. When he came to at Donaldsonville, on the starboard side of the river, to 
take off some Iady Passengers—for the ladies, you must know, will any time 
wait two days to go with Capt. Stecke. Having “all aboard,” he was laying 
on his steam to be off again, when down ran an old creole woman, crying “Ah ! 

Capitaine Stecke—mon ami—you please wait one leetle moment. You see, I 
av leven eggs, mais I want too send one dozaine ; I no spee you so soon, par- 
donnez mois. My en gone too lay one more egg, Ah! mon chere Capitaine 
you please wait one leetle moment. I want you buy me one pape de pins— 
one ankerchief, red and yellow shek ankerchief—and one poun wat you call de 
mackibaw.” 

“ Certasnly, Madam,” was the prompt and hearty response of the Captain, 
“ anything to accommodate a lady.” 


| Thrilling and Gigantic Robbery ! Two Men commilted for Trial! /!— | much the officers and men on the west side of Monterey distinguished them- 
| The entry of the North American Colored Hotel, kept by John Smith, | selves, their brothers in arms who attacked the eastern batteries were no 
Esq., whose father and two brothers are now serving their country in | less deserving of applause and promotion. Picayune. 

| Mexico, was forcibly entered at 7 minutes past 12 o’clock on Tuesday night | — - 

| (or rather Wednesday morning), while Mr. Smith and his interesting fa- | VIRGINIAN ASSURANCE, 

'mily were asleep, and robbed of a peck of potatoes in a box, anda large! Almost every traveller who has visited the West, has seen the jolly old 
canvass bag containing the entire proceeds of Mrs. Smith’g honest indus- | gentleman who presides at the table of the Hotel, in Cincianati ; 
try during the day. What is very suspicious in this dark and mysterious | and every body who knows him well, knows that he takes good care to look 

| transaction, is, that the rag-picker’s hook belonging to Mrs. S. (a plain | after the dimes. 

| iron hook, with a Much-worn and dark-colored handle, marked withthe | It is his custom, and not a bad one, too, to call upon his visitors about 








| cypher of the Smith family,) was left undisturbed, although it had been | once a week for the amount of their respective bills; and if he is not suc- 
deposited, in all the confidence of unsuspecting security, close beside the | cessful in obtaining the ‘‘ wherewith,” it is said the visitors generally, are 
bag. At an ee hour the robbery “— discovered, and the Star cp 8 | soon ny . ri leaving.” But the old gentleman, a day or two since, 
| set upon the track. Some time inthe forenoon two men were arrested by | was fairly eaded.’ 
| that F ndefatigable and public-spirited officer J.C. H. Snob, Esq., and There has been a stylish looking gentleman lounging about the parlors 
| brought in on suspicion—having been found in Nassau street trying to pass | for a few weeks—evidently one of the F. F. v.’s, a man exceedingly affable 
themselves off for fire-plugs: but, as they stood too near together, the in- | in his manner, and au fait in all respects in his address. In short, with 
genious cheat was ge by the sagacious officer, and the men prompt- | = the old pee en (and he had suffered over much,) he 
ly taken into custody. Upon examination it turned out that they were a became quite familiar with his guest—that is to say, he laid off at ease 
| couple of compositors on a morning paper, who had been “ waiting for the | every pleasant evening with him in the good old arm chairs before the ho- 
| steamer” until they had lost their way, and cast anchor in the street.— | tel, and there they cracked their jokes together. 
| They were discharged. Last Saturday the old gentleman resolved to inflict a PUN upon his visi- 
ter, presuming as he was by his own statemént, one of the F. F. v.’s, he was 
, _ | of course ‘* full of rocks,” and had cords of ‘* V’s.” He waited until about 
A few years ago, before the railroad companies between Albany and Buf- | half past two, and approaching him rapidly, with his watch in hand said: 
falo had provided the long and comfortable cars now used by the Mail agents ‘* My dear sir, it is almost three o’clock—the bank will then close. I 
, and Livingston & Wells’ Express, the messengers of the latter rode in the | am very short to-day—at least, two hundred dollars.” 
passenger cars ‘‘just like any body,” and of course encountered all sorts of | «* What did I understand you to remark 2” slowly replied our Virginia 
: mer yg One of the firm, whose love of waggery is well known, hap- | friend, as ke puffed off a balloon load of vapor from one of the Captain’s 
pened to be going to Buffalo, and was seated quietly in the car when his | Regalias. 
attention was directed to the conversation of two individuals opposite. One | «T remarked, sir, that [am nearly exhausted looking for some money to 
of these was, as it appeared, a travelling mesmerizer—a regular ‘professor’ | take up a note, and yet I have hundreds due me ‘ by boarders, sir.’’? And 
of the ‘science.’ He was dilating upon its rapid development—the won- | the old gentleman wiped his forehead after the effort. 
derful phenomona it exhibited—its astonishing curative power for disease “Did you observe, Captain, that this money you require is wanted by 
—the extraordinary discoveries developed through its agency. Finally he | three o’clock to-day ?” 
got upon his own superiority as a ‘professor,’—a congenial theme —and ‘© Yes sir, and my God! it lacks now only fifteen minutes of it.” 
here he was at home. After narrating a variety of experiments—some of | —«* Goodness! gracious! is it possible! My opinion then is, old fellow, 
them astounding, of course,—he spoke of the following with a* gusto that | if you have only fifteen minutes to go on, and the money must be raised, 
was irresistible. Said he : _ | you had better be hustling around.” And one of the s.r. v.’s walked 
‘** Last week I was going through one of the streets of this very city,| out to take an airing. 
(Rochester,) and saw a man just ahead to whom I was anxious to speak. Cincinnati News. 
He walked too fast for me to overtake him without running, so I just 
straightened out my right arm, concentrated my will, made a pass at him, 
—thus—and he stopped quicker than lightning.”’ | 
‘“*Wh-wh-wh-why mister, y-y-you don’t call that m-m-m-’uch of a tr- | 
i-’ick, do you ?” 
* Yes, sir, I rather flatter myself, sir, that it was a pretty strong demon- 
stration,” 
** W-w-w-well, it don’t b-be g-in with wh.wh-wh-what I once did.” 
‘*Then you are familiar with the science, sir, | presume.” 
‘© S-s-s-some.” 
** Might I enquire what was the case you spoke of ?” | 
**Oh, c-c-cer-certainly. Y-y-you see I h-h-ha-’appened to be up here | 
in B-Batavia once, in the winter. G-g-going down to the c-’ars I saw a/| 
m-a-’an on t-t-t-top of a building, sh-’ovelling off snow; pr-’etty soon his | 
f-f-foot slipped and d-d-d-’own he came; wh-wh-wh-’en he had got about 
half way down, I just made a p-p-pass at him, and it st-’opped him quick- 
er than powder. I c-e-c-’ame off with-o-out thinking a-a-’nything more 
a-bout it. If you are go-o-oing to Batavia, I wish y-y-you would just 1-let 
| him down, for | prpr-pre-sume he is h-h-h-’auging there yet!” 
Batavia Spirit of the Times 





The Mesmerizer and the Express Man. 


THE CANINE CRITIC. 


A DOG STORY—-BY TWE EX-FRENCH EDITOR. 





There are very few residents of this goodly city that have not an abiding 
recollection of that singular quadruped, the ‘Old Brown Doz,” whose face 
was 80 long familiar to the people of Porkopolis. 

The * Old Brown Dog” was a sure enough curiosity in his way, but 
there was still another of his race in this city, in time agone, that was a far 
more extraordinary mixture of human nature with the form avd habits of 
the beast. There are many old citizens yet lingering among us, who are 
ready to vouch for the accuracy of the story we have to tell about the ani- 
mal—it is all as faithfully ‘* true as preaching.” 

A little less than thirty years ago, there stood at the North-East corner 
of Front and Sycamore Streets, a large frame buildiag, known at that time 
as the ‘* Marine Coffee House.” The river-front of this establishment bore 
upon it a sign with a very artistical design of the steamboat ‘ Paragon,” 
one of the first class boats of that day, built by William Noble, who has 
long since been gathered to his fathers, respected and esteemed by all who 
knew him. The artist, to whose genius the public were indebted for this 
“oe DIAE ) IN sign, was the son of the old Teuton who occupied the ground where now 
‘*Is the Squire tu bum inquired an elongated individual yesterday, | stands the Amphi theatre of our friend Rockwell. The artist of that day 
| who pushed his head into the Recorder’s office. It being about dinner hour | was almost necessarily a Caleb Quotem—the one in question occupied 
' none of the officials hapnened to be “<a hum ;’ but acouple of cits, who] some sort of a situation on beard the Paragon, and when his multifarious 
were lounging inside, invited him in, and inquired his business duties would permit, would dash off a head or fancy piece with as much 

** Well,” says be, ina beautiful nasal, ‘‘ my business aint much, but du| freedom and ease as many of his more ambitious rivals of the present gen- 
tell me which is the ’Squire ?” eration. Gibson and Reilly, names well known to all the old settlers, and 

‘* He is at dinner, sir,” answered one of the pair, “ but if you have any | whe yet linger upon the stage of life, hale and hearty old gentlemen of the 
thing very urgent we will send for him.” ancient regime, were the proprietors of this establishment. It was at about 
hea: Well, I aint got much in pertickler,” answered the eastern man; ‘* but | this period that the eld Columbia Street Theatre was erected by Collins 
jest this mornin’ a fellar the of ’jinin’ State of Illinois played me one of the | and Jones. After a series of misfortunes on the part of these gentlemen— 
alfiredest, mean tricks I’ve hearn on lately.” not uncommon among those who have been induced to believe that the 

** What was it like ?” inquired the listener. manager of a Theatre reposes on a bed of roses—this concern passed into 

ee Well, it wan’t much like anythin’,” says be, ‘but an all created suck in. | the hands of old Sammy Drake, who revolutionized the whole affair, bring- 
Where is that Squire ?” he burst out again; ‘‘I’ll hev the mean critter ing upon the stage, among others, who has since won renown in the pro- 
jerked intu a jail ef it costs me a dollar !” fession, the late Alexander Drake, who will not soon be forgotten by those 

** What did he do?” persisted the questioner. who sustained the Drama in its early progress in our city. We have often 
mo Well, 'twan’t much of anythin’ except a se//,” said he ; and then, break- | heard it remarked that old Sam, his daughter Julia—a most’ beautiful and 
ing out again, he exclaimed: ‘*On, Jedediah Dexter! that anythin’ cute as | talented woman—and Alex. Drake, all of whom now rest qnietly in their 
you're allow’d tu be shud be draw’d in tu sech a trade by a yaller lookin’, | graves, formed an entire theatrical corps, stock company, stars, and all ne- 
ague-shakin’, corn raisin’ sarpint as that fellar.” cessary adjuncts, in themselves. 

** Was he a Sucker ?” inquired the gent. — But we wander from the subject—our business was with a Canine Critic 

** Well, he wan’t much else,” said the afflicted mourner, ‘and the full-} rather than theatricals. There wasa Terrier Dog then in existence, owne 
est grown one I’ve seed lately—cuss his pictur !” originally by Jimmy Gibson, that about this period passed into the hands 

** But you have not told us what his offence was,” continued the other. | of Francis Shield, the father of our enterprising and go-ahead friends of the 

* No,” said he, ‘*[ aft, and what’s wusser a derned sight, l’m ashamed | * Franklin Foundry.” This terrier, who answered to the name of * Snap,” 
tu—all cre-a-tion ! that { shud a been so teetotally green! I swow,” says{ was eight or nine years old, and in many respects was a most singular spe- 
he, starting, ‘I b’lieve I won’t tell it—I’ll jest let the mean varmint slide. | cimen of his race. Among other oddities it was observed that he always 
It won't bear tellin’ on, Why, ef they shud heer it dewn at Connecticut, I | manifested a most remarkable fondness for theatricals. His regular place 











HOW JEDEDIAH WAS SUCKED IN! 
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@ ‘No, sir-ee!” he said, 
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f resort each night was the theatre—whether his master went or _— 
a matter of perfect indifference [he interior of the theatre he =? ure 
to reach, by hook or crook, without troubling any gentleman at the OR 
effice to carefully examine his shin-plaster, or the door-keeper to scrutiniz< 
his ticket. Once inside, Snap would find a seat, carefully avoiding cing 
mity to those nuisances in a theatre who consider it absolute - evidence ’ 
gentility to talk and laugh during the entire performance. W ith a copne 
of intuitive sagacity, rarely equalled by his two-legged rivals, Snap wee 
choose his place in a box, the occupants of which evidently ng icy 
the play, and where he was not likely to be subjected to the slightest a 
novance or interruption. 
fect view of the stage and all its pageantry —crouched on his haunches, 
would fix his keen and sparkling eyes upon the actors, 
the curtain until the fall, through farce, tragedy, comedy, apriatigg 
spectacle, the dance, &c., &., until the labors of the night were over, W a 
he would trot leisurely home, as though crammed full of enjoy ment, an 
happy beyond expression. . 

A most phos 1 pm dog was this same Snap, and to his eternal honor 
be it said, that although he availed himself of the privilege of the ‘* tree 
list system,” he never so far forgot what was due to the manager as to ven- 
ture upon an expression of his opinion regarding the performances save 
upon one peculiar occasion. This was when a favorite actor came upon 
the stage so much elevated that he couldn’t distinguish the footlights from 
the stars in heaven, and who commenced playing the part of Macbeth, by 
gome novel transformation, in the farce of the Swiss Cottage—over this sa- 
crilige Snap commenced a prolonged melancholy wail, which attracted the 
attention of the entire audience, and in obedience to the cry of ** turn him 
out,” from all parts of the house, Shaddinger, the door-keeper, took the 
poor brute —who had sense enough to be disgusted by the antics of the ac- 
tors, and independence enough to speak out his views—by the ears and po- 
litely invited him into the street. The unfortunate animal was most pro- 
foundly astonished, and with a deep sigh over the lack of liberality and dis- 
regard for the right of freedom of thought, evinced by the directors of his- 
trionic aflairs, he meekly dropped his tail between his legs and betook him- 
self tohis kennel. ‘The spirit of the unhappy quadruped was broken—he 
was not seen again in the vicinity of the theatre for a month. 


not was 


But although weaned for atime from a habit so necessay to the comfort | 


of his existence, he finally, by a desperate struggle, overcame his pride, and 
recommencing indulgence in the great leading desire of his lite, again took 
the privilege of the ‘* free list.” This time, however, he dropped a peg, 
and found his way into the pit. Fora long time he pursued the even 
tenor of his way, inoffensive and deferential as he was, without hindrance 
or molestation. 


a capital farce, now almost smiling, anon wagging his tail in the most sig- | 


nificant and expressive manner, and giving other unmistakable evidences 


of peculiar satisfaction, he stretched himself out on the bench, while some | 
impudent pretender to vocalism attempted to sing a comic song, and Snap | 


went fast asleep. Being unvsually fatigued perhaps by more exercise than 
was his wont, he did not happen to arouse from his slumbers until the now 
veteran Cooper had entered upon the third act of Richard III. Of course 
the little fellow was slightly stupid for a time, but he finally gathered his 
energies, under the customary excitement, when an accidental fuuz pas 
by some miserable subordinate, who appeared upon the stage in a semi- 
livery suit, excited the ire of the sovereigns of the pit, and the cry of 
“‘Supe! Supe! Supe!” made the walls of the edifice echo again. 
filled the measure of the unhappy cur’s indignation to overflowing—he 
could tolerate almost anything but this ill-bred method of disturbing the 
harmony of one of the immortal master’s choicest plays. There was a 
rough customer just in front of Snap who was especially vociferous, and 
who contributed largely to the annoyance of the dog as well as other gen- | 
tlemen. This individual was much astonished when Snap, with very slight | 
regard for his feelings, gently insinuated his front teeth into the calf of one | 
of his legs, causing a yell of mingled terror and rage, that quite disturbed | 
the disturbance. A brief fight ensued, in which, as a natural consequence, 
the man conquered, and the fuss was finished by the ignominious expul- 
sion from the theatre of the poor thing that happened to be destitute of | 
friends, 

Never had the drama in this Western region a truer, more sincere, more 
earnest and more judicious friend than was to be found in the person of | 
this same Canine Critic, but this last outrage, perpetrated while he consi- | 
dered himself engaged in the performance of a proper and just duty, capped 
the climax. He evidently felt that he had been most unfairly degraded | 
and disgraced, and had determined to resent the insult accordingly. It 
was observed that although he never entered the ‘‘ Temple of the Drama” | 
again, he would lay for hours on the opposite side of the streét watching | 
the entrance, but no persuasion could induce him to cross the threshold | 
again. 
ef a thorough apology could appease his anger. No such apology being 
tendered, aud the arrow of injustice rankling in his bosom, the poor terrier, 
with a degree of Dog-liness that did credit to his nature, stood upon his 
dignity, until it was observed that day by day, as time passed, he grew 
weaker and thinner and more spiritless, and that the commonest cur could | 
uot provoke him into the slightest exhibition of spunk or vigor. F | 

Alas! the scene soon closed, and that, too, in the most characteristic 
manner. Poor Snap, while listlessly lingering around bis master one day, 
astthe latter was engaged in shipping a steamboat boiler, happened to get | 
in the way just as some portion of the tackling was broken, and the boiler | 
rolled over, half crushing him, so that his physical and mental system 
were at once placed upon a platform of equality. The old iron worker, 
cherishing a sincere regard for the quadruped, picked Lim up and soothed 
him, but discovering no external marks of injury, put him down, and in 
the excitement of the moment ceased to think of him. As he went to sup- 
per just after dark, he discovered that Snap, who was in the habit of wel- 
coming him on his return, was absent from his accustomed place. All 
search was in vain—the faithful animal had not been seen at house or shop 
since the accident. 

It was with but a faint hope that he might meet his dumb servant, that 
the master found himselt on his way towards the theatre—a place not usu- 
ally overmuch troubled with his presence. The house was thin and the 
orchestra had barely commenced its business. It was with extreme satis- 
faction that the old gentleman discovered the dog, squatted in the corner of 
the back seat of the centre box—a place that he had not before occupied 
for many weary months 

** Hey, Snap! 





attention. 
tale was told—the Canine Critic, with a last glance at the bome ot the 
mimic scene—the last impulse leading him to the retreat where he had 
passed so many happy hours—was as dead as a stone! 


Olla Poodrid 
OUTTA, 

Rank in the Army—Or, A Darkey’s Dignity.—After a portion of the 
troops had landed on the beach near Vera Cruz, on the night of the 9th of 
March, a body of the enemy commenced a brisk fire of small arms into the 
encampment. Of course, all hands were on the qui vive, expecting the 
Mexicans would make some demonstration upon our lines during the night, 


and when the firing commenced, concluded there was about to be a gene- 
tal attack. The lines were soon formed, and not a word could be heard 


Cincinnati News. 





from the soldiery; but there was a negro who kept running from one little | 


point of hill to another, apparently in astate of great excitement. He 
finally laid himself flat on his face, at full-length, and commenced working 
himself into the soft sand with a good deal of energy. On being asked 
what he was about, he replied— 

‘Tis “troxd some ob dem ’ere copper balls will put a stop to me drawin’ 
my rashuns.” 

“ce Why, in ihe devil,” as . s . . . “ ’ , 
wren beks thon asked the party speaking to him, ‘don’t you get 
mM : **dat’s my massa’s part ob de bizness; he done 
been to Wes-pint, where dey makes fightin’ people to larn dat, and you 
don’t ketch dis nigger meddlin’ he set wid odder people’s bizness, My 
massa does de fightin’ an’ I waits on him, an’ nusses hin. If he gets 
wounded, We gets promoted,” 

Pe he 8 eal What good will his promotion do you 

‘*Oh, Lor’ hab marcy! dat question is been settled long time ago in dese 
parts down here; a colored gemmen what -waits on a kurnel always out- 
ranks one dat waits on @capten, an’ de way we colored gemmen reg’ lars 
Makes dese volunteer niggers squat is a caution to white folks.” 

- . N.O. Delta. 

i Young Editor Gone.—We have before us a copy of ‘‘ The Ledger,” 
a miniature publication of twelve columns, edited and printed by Master 
Edwin A. Rathbun, whose death was announced yesterday morning. Yet 
in boyhood, he had evinced a passion tor ‘ the art preservative of all arts,” 
aud by the accumulation of a few type, and with a machine of his inven- 
tion tor printing it, he had published The Ledger (weekly) for more than 
sh tam With an active, investigating mind, he sought the paths of know- 
“ th us early in life, and witha promise of future usefulness rarely seen 
oe d 8” young, he entered upon his part in the drama of life with an up- 

ard eye and an onward purpose. Like Franklin, his prototype, he sought 


29 


inquired 


Here in some quiet corner—commanding a ae | 
1e 


from the rising of | thing to say to me please say it now” 


But in an evil hour one night, after he had been enjoying | 


This | 


His sensibilities were wounded to such a degree that nothing short | 


you’re here, are you?” | 

There was not even the mute response of a glance—the eyes of the poor , 
brute were fixed upon the stage, albeit there was no pageant to demand his , 
His master laid his hand upon him, but it was useless—the | 


the profession because he liked it—and like him, had not death dropped 
its dark curtain upon his career, ue might have pursued the paths of ‘use- 
fulness with an honorable distinction. But the destroyer came, and he 
died with the philosophy of religion to bear him above the infirmities of 
the body. Conscious of his approaching dissolution, he divided the pro- 
ducts of his industrious toil among his brothers and sisters equally—except 
| to the youngest—on whom his generous heart gave those things which had 
| found the dearest place in his early attachments. Then summoning all 
| his strength, he called the entire family circle around his dying bed, and 
| as his life ebbed fast, he said in feeble tones—‘* 1 am very ill—it is not 
| probable that I shall live till morning. I know not what hour or what 
minute I shall go—I hope we shall all meet again If any one has any- 
and he sunk sweetly into his eter- 
Buffalo Express, 





nal rest. 


Eloquence at a Premium,—** May it please the Court,” said a Yankee | 


lawyer, before a Dutch Justice the other day, ‘ this is a case of the great- 
est importance. While the American Eagle, whose sleepless eye watches 


over the welfare of this mighty republic, and whose wings extend from the | 


ee to the Rocky Chain of the West, was rejoicing in his pride of 
place” —— 

*““Shtop dare ! shtop dare, I say! vat has dis suit to do mit eagles. 
| has nottin to do mit the wild bird. 
| tice. : 

‘* True, your honor, but my client has rights here” 
| ‘* Ye’s . lient has no right to de eagle !” 

**Ot course not, but by the laws ot language” 

‘** Vat cares I for de laws of de language. I undershtant de laws of de 
State, and dat ish enough vor me. Confine your talk to de case.” 

_ * Well, then, my client, the defendant in this case, is charged with steal- 
ing a sheep, and” 

** Dat will do! dat will do! 
sheep, just nine shillin. 
drink !” 


Singular if True, and Capital if not True.—The following, trom the 
** Cincinnati Morning Herald,” takes the shine off of anything in the ‘* lo- 
cal item” line we have seen for many a day. It is rich, decidedly: 

Asa gent!eman was passing along Fifth Street, he passed a place where 
| some boys were playing marbles, 
cleverly put it under the gentleman’s foot. The gentleman slipped and 
stumbled against a lady, also passing, precipitating her, along with him- 
self, upon a large hog, who was examining the gutter geologically for de- 
| bris. The hog, frightened out of his propriety, bolted off, and ran between 
| the legs of another gentleman, who, ia falling, drew the string of a kite 
from the hands of a boy. The kite of course tell, and in falling frightened 
a span of horses attached to a wagon in an alley near by. The horses ran 
down the alley. A man who was building a fire in a carpenter shop, by 
which they passed, started up to see what was the matter, and in sc doing, 
dropped his lighted match among the shavings. A fire was the conse- 
quence. The engines assembled, and in the hurry consequent upon the 
alarm, a man fell in the track of one of them, and had his arm broke— 
which ended this budget of accidents for the day. 
| uere—Is the boy who shot the marble responsible for all the conse- 
| quent damages ? Yankee Blade. 


| 
3° 


It ish von sheep,” exclaimed the Jus- 











Your glient ts charged mit shtealing a 
De gourt will adjourn to Bill Verguson’s to 


Blow ’em up !—‘‘Don't talk to me about your ‘gun cotton,’” said an ac- 
| quaintance to the editor of the Reveille. ‘Vil put my wife against any in- 
| vention in the world for blowing people up; if the Goverygment could get 
| her to sit down opposite San Juan de Ulloa, the Mexicans would leave in- 
| stanter.” 


Dis | 


One of them, in shooting his marble, | 





‘“*T have a reyard,” said Titmarsh, ‘‘ for every man on board that ship, 
from the captain down to the crew—down even to the cook, with tatooed | 
arms, sweating among the saucepans in the galley, who used (with a 
touching affection) to send us locks of his hair in thé soup /”” 


** Patrick,” said an employer, one morning—*‘ the other men were at work 
an hour before you.” 

“Sure, an’ I'll be aven with ’em to-night.” 

** How, Patrick ?” 

“Pll quit an hour before them all.” 

Some person asked Charles Fox what was the meaning of a paragraph 
in the psalms: he ‘clothed himself with cursing, like as witha garment.” 
“It is clear enough,” said Fox, ‘“‘the man had a habit of swearing.” 


‘1 do not wish to say anything against the individual in question,” said | 
a very polite and accomplished gentleman, upon a certain occasion, *‘but I | 
would merely remark, in the language of the poet, that to him, ‘truth is 


po» 


stranger than fiction! 


Death of Prince Murat—F rom the Tallahasse Journal of the 17th inst., 
| we copy the following brief notice of his death : 
‘- Died, on Thursday, the 15th instant, at his residence in Jefferson 


| Deena: Prince Charles Louis Napoleon Achille Murat, son of Joachim 
2 


j 


{ 


| and Caroline Bonaparte Murat, King and Queen of Naples, aged forty--ix | 


years,two months and twenty five days.” 


Prince Murat came to this country from Austria—where his family had | 


resided since their explusion from Italy—in 1821, since which time, with 


| the exception of an occasional visit to Europe, he has passed a quiet and 


Unostentatious life upon his estate in Florida. 
of the funeral obsequies of the prince: 

He was buried in this city to-day. A numerous procession of friends and 
citizens attended his remains from the house of Col. Robert Gamble to his 
grave Minute guns were fired during the morning, and he was buried, in 
compliance with his own request, with the imposing ceremony of the Ma- 
sonic Order. ‘There was every demonstration of high respect for his mem- 
ory, and his friends abroad will be gratified to learn that there was manifes- 
ted a due appreciation ot his worth and interesting career. Thus has gone 
One born to the highest rank in European life, and fitted in mind and at- 
taintnents, for yery distinguished honors, Western Continent. 


The Floridian thus speaks 





The Chase, 
| love the chase, the noble chase, 
With music’s torrents gushing— 
I love the quick exciting race, 
When morn is bright and blushing. 


I love with horn, the early dawn 
To wake with loudest cheering, 
Fright ning back the stars of morn, 

That are apon us peering. 


With gallant steed, I love to lead 
The chase, when fast Vis sweeping, 

Awak’ning with our merry speed, 
The eehoes silent sleeping. 





1 


J.A.G 





{tg- The editor of the Philadelphia Daily Chronicle has pl aced the fol 

lowing at the head of his paper: 
ig We go for #9 

| *OLD ROUGH AND READY!” 
| Anv Nosopy Exse! 
| Hervio.Vano Dead.—Harvey Leech, the well-known personifier of the 
| monkey race, under the assumed name of Hervio Vano, died recently at Sho- | 
| reditch, London. Leech was a native of Long Island 
| An Old Lady with a Balance at the Binker’s.—Miss Crawley was an object 
| of great respect when she came to Queen’s Crawley, for she had a balance at 
/ner banker’s which would have made her beloved anywhere. What a dignity 
| it gives an old lady, that balance at the banker's! How tenderly we look at 
, her faults if she is a relative (and may every good reader have a score of such) 
| what a kind good natured old creature we find her ! how the junior partner of 
Hobbs and Dobbs leads her smiling to the carriage with the lozenge upon it, and 
the fat wheezy coachman! How when she comes to pay us a Visit, we gen- 
erally find an opportunity to let our friends know her station in the world ; We 
say (and with perfect truth) I wish [ had Miss M’ Whirter’s signature to a cheque 
for five thousand pounds. She would’nt miss it, says your wife. She is my 
aunt, say you, in an easy careless way, when your friend asks if Miss M’ 
Whirter is any relative! Your wife is perpetually sending her little testimo- 
nials of affection, your little girls work endless worsted baskets, cushions, and 
footstools for her. Whata good fire there is in her room when she comes to 
pay you a visit, although your wife lacesher stays without one! ‘The house, 
during her stay, assumes a festive, neat, warm, jovial, snug appearance, not 
visible at other seasons. You yourself, dear sir, forget to go tojsleep after din- 
ner, and find yourself all of a sudden (though you invariably lose) very fond of 
arubber. What good dinners you have—game every day, Malmsey-Madeira, 
and no end of fish from London. Even the servants in the kitchen share in the 
general prosperity ; and somehow during the stay of Miss M’Whirter’s fat 
coachman, the beer is grown much stronger, and the copsumption of tea and 
sugar in the nursery (where her maid takes her meals) is not regarded in the 
least. Is it so, oris it not so? I appeal to the middle classes. Ah, gracious 
powers ! I wish you would send me an old aunt—a maiden aunt—an aunt with 
a lozenge on her carriage, and a front of light coffee colored hair,—how 
my children should work bags for her, and my Julia and I would make her 
comfortable ! Sweet—sweet vision ! Foolish—foolish dream !— Vanity Fair, 
by W. M. Thackeray. 


{ 
| 
| 








Louisiana Consery ator | 


The Last Dodge, Decidedly !—When you enter arummery now about 


town, you must call for pickled eels feet, and as if by magic, in comes your 
hot punch; if you want a celd brandy or gin sling, call for horse raddish ! 
and it’s thar. So a professor intorms us, though he does say that he called 
for horse raddish at Peter's, the other night, and the bar-keeper actually 
did say it was all gone. Bostonian 
Go it, Boots. —There is a brewery in town, we are creditably informed, 
that buys up the old boots to make strong beer. We know that rats are 
used in ale, but if o/d boots give beer its strength and flavor, we have a 
few venerable relicts of time-tried over shoes and boots that may be had by 
the strong beer maker cheap, Don’t forestall us, anybody. 7 Ib 


Beat it who can.—One of the cows in the possession of our neighbor, Mr 
William Gray, was delivered of a calf, a few days ago, which weighed, 
twelve hours after birth, one hundred and five pounds! He is now bet- 
ter than a week old—in a thriving condition, and bids fair, in a year ortwo, 
under proper management, to make the admirers of mammoth.,cattle open 
their eyes a *‘ wee bit” wider than usual. Sussex (N. J.) Register. 

Habits of the English in the 15th century.—They take great pleasure in 
having a quantity of excellent victuals, and also in remaining a long time at 
table, being very sparing of wine when they drink it at their own expense. And 
this, it is said, they do in order to induce their other English guests to drink 
wine in moderation Also ; not considering it any inconvenience, for three or 

| four persons to drink out of the same cup. Few people keep wine at their own 
houses, but buy it, for the most part, ata tavern ; and when they mean to drink 
a great deal, they go to the tavern, and this is done not only by the men, but 
by ladies of distinction. ‘The deficiency of wine however, is amply supplied 
by the abundance of ale and beer, to the use of which these people are become 
eo habituated, that at an entertainment where there is plenty of wine, they will 
drink them in preference to it, and in great quantities. Like discreet people, 
however, they do not offer them to Italians, unless they should ask for them ; 
and they think that no greater honour can be conferred, or received, than to in- 
| vite others to eat with them, or to be invited themselves ; and they would soon- 
er give five or six ducats to provide an entertainment for a person than a groat 
to assist him in any distress. They all, from time immemorial, wear very 
fine clothes, and are extremely polite in their mngyage ; which, although it is, 
} as well as the Flemish, derived from the German, has lost its natural harsh- 
ness, and is pleasing enough as they pronounce it. In addition to their civil 
speeches, they have the incredible courtesy of remaining with their heads un- 
covered, with an admirable grace, while they talk to each other. They are 
gifted with good understandings, and are very quick at everything they apply 
their minds to ; few, however, excepting the clergy, are addicted to the study 
of letters ; and this is the reason why any one who has learning, though he may 
be a layman, and is called by them a clerk.—A relation of the Island of England, 
about 1500. 


A Singular Will.—The town of Strasbourg has just been left‘an immense lega- 
cy for the purpose of maintaining its theatre, and encouraging lyric art. Mr.Ap- 
fel of Wissembourg, who died on the 11th, has left by his will, which is dated 
in 1839, not less than 80,000 francs of government rentes, and other property, 
with the direction that the interest thereof shall be eapitalised during eight 
years, by which time it is estimated the total amount of the capital will be 
about 3,000,000 francs ; the annual revenue of which is to be devoted to the 
theatre, a deduction being made of one per cent in favor of the bureau de Bien- 
faisance, one per cent for the Orphan’s Hospital, and, every leap year, two per 
cent for poor students. Incase of any great public calamity, a certain sum may 
also be taken to assist the necessitous classes ; and a part of the aunual reve- 
nue may likewise be devoted tothe recompense of some great act of courage 
or virtue, or for giving a medal to any citizen who may have rendered distin- 
guished services to the town. ‘The testator provides that his legacy shall not 
dispense the municipality fram continuing the present subvention to the thea- 
tre. In eight years, therefore, the theatre of Strasbourg will receive an annual 
allowance of 200,000 francs, which will suffice to place it at the head of all pro- 
vincial theatres. It is stated that thiscurious will is drawn up according to the 
strict legal forms, that every precaution appears to have been taken to render 
its provisions binding, and that it is written ina style which leaves no doubt that 





the testator was in the full possession of his reason. 


‘LHE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 

Mazarin felt no compunction in cheating at cards, which were at that period 
the ruling passion of the court ; and miser as he was, habitually risked the gain 
or loss of fifty thousand livres in one night ; while as a natural consequence, his 
temper ebbed and flowed with his fortune. Perhaps the most amusing anec- 
dote connected with his avarice, multitudinous as they were, was an equivoque 
| which occurred only a few days before he breathed his last, and within an hour 
| ror he had obtained the absolution which his confessor had for atime with- 

eld. 

The Cardinal had just transmitted his will to Colbert, when some one scratch- 
ed at his door, whieh having been interdicted, Bernouin, his confidential valet- 

| de-chambre dismissed the visitor. , 

** Who was there '” asked Mazarin, as his attendant returned to the bed- 
side. 

‘Tt was M. de Tubeuf, the president of the chamber of accounts,” replied 
Bernouin ; “ and [ told him that your eminence could not be seen ” 

“ Alas !” exclaimed the dying man, “ what have you done; he owed me 
| money, perhaps he came to pay it ; call him back ; call him back instantly.” 

M. de Tubeuf was overtaken in the anteroom, and introduced. Nor had the 
cardinal deceived himself. He was indeed come to liquidate a heavy gambling 
| debt ; and Mazarin welcomed him with a bright smile as though he had years 
| of life before him in which to profit by his good fortune, took the hundred pis- 
toles in his hand, and asked for his jewel casket, which was placed upon the 
bed, when he deposited the coins in one of the compartments, and then began 
to examine with great interest the valuable gems which it contained. 

‘¢ You must give me leave, M. de Tubeuf,” he said, with emphasis, as he 
lifted a fine brilliant and passed it rapidly across the light, “ to offer to Madame 
| de Tubeuf—.” 
| The president of accounts, believing that the cardinal, in acknowledgment of 
, the heavy sums which he had from time to time gained at the card table on his 
| account since he had been too ill to act for himself. was about to present him 

with the precious gem which he then held in his trembling fingers, moved a 
pace or two nearer the bed, with a smile upon his lips. 

“To offer to Madame Tubeuf—,” repeated the dying miser, still gaz‘ng 
upon the jewel, “ to offer to Madame de Tebeuf—my very best compli- 
ments !” 

As he ceased speaking he closed the casket, and made a sign that it should 
be removed 


| 





' Nothing remained for the discom fitted courtier but to make his bow and de- 
| part; with the mortification of feeling that he had been for an instant so far the 


dupe of his own wishes, as to believe, that while he was yet alive, Jules de Ma- 
zarin could make up his mind to give away anything for which he had no pros- 


| pect of receiving an equivalent.—Miss Pardoe’s Louis the Fourteenth. 





LOUIS XIV’s RECEPTION OF JAMES II. 

On the 7th of January the French King despatched a gentleman of his bed- 
chamber to the English monarch, to request that he would immediately set out 
for St. Germain, where he himself awaited his arrival in the sleeping-room of 
the queen, who was reposing after the fatigue of her hurried journey. Louis 
XIV, reached St. Germain at five o’clock ; and at half past six James IT drove 
into the court, preceded by a number of torch bearers, and accompanied by the 
first valet de chambre of his royal host, and the Chevalier de Saint Deaude, 
the lieutenant of the body guard, who had been selected by Louis as the im- 
mediate attendants of the exiled monarch, and who had hastened to receive his 
orders at the outer gate of the palace. As! alighted, the eye of James fell 
upon the figure of Lauzun, who, in the mids a crowd of courtiers, was wait- 
ing to welcome him ; and throwing his arms affectionately about his neck, he 
exclaimed earnestly, “ Here is a good friend, whom I am delighted to meet in 
this place.” Louis XIV had meanwhile advanced as far as the state “Lon 
room to welcome his royal guest, and as he advanced, James bent his knee ; 
but he had no sooner done so, than Louis raised him, and embraced him seve- 
ral times in succession ; after which he said gaily, + Let us lose no more time, 
the queen is dying to see vour majesty ;” and the two sovereigns forthwith 
proceeded to the apartment of Mary of Modena, the F’rench king persisting in 
walking on the left of his companion, despite his efforts to prevent it. The meet- 
ing of the royal pair was most affecting, and tears stood in the eyes of Louis 
XIV as he witnessed their emotion; nor was it till they had begun to recover 
their composure that he prepared to return to Versailles ; when, on perceiving 
that James was about to conduct him to the gate, he remarked with a smile, 
« You must forego your purpose, for to-day you are still my guest, To-mor- 
row, when you visit me at Versailles, I will do the honors in form ; a compli- 
ment you shall return the next time I come to St. Germain, after which we will 
dispense with ceremony.” As he was traversing the state apartments, the mu- 
nificent monarch caused a gasket, containing ter thousand pistoles to be depos- 
ited on the beaureau of the English king’s bedchamber, after which he glanced 
around, to satisfy himself that the sumptuous apparel and other Inxuries which 
he had ordered to be transported there, for the comfort of his guest, had been 
duly delivered ; and then ascending his carriage was driven rapidly towards 
Versailles, surrounded by his noble and brilliant body guard.— Miss Pardoe’s 
Louis the Fourteenth. ; 
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Che Spirit of the Times. 


May 8. 








RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


. Hampton Course, Trotting Match. $500 a side, mile heats, best 3 in 
5. Mrs, Caudle vs Harlem Boy, 2d Tuesday, llth May. 

- Canton Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 25th May. 

Curcaco, Ill. . Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 4th Monday of June. 

Lovisvittr, Ky... Oakland Course, J. Club Spring Meeting, last Monday 31st May 

Nasuvitie, Tenn. Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 25th May. 

New Orte ANS, La. Bingaman Course, J.C. Spring Meeting, 4th Scoeier, 25th May. 

First Fall Meeting, 30th Nov. 


Avoeusta,Ga.... 


Battimore, Md. 


New Yorx Crry.. A Match for $1000 a side, Mile heats, in harness, Sarah Winch rs. | 


Bushwhacker, 19th May. 
Also, Match, $250 a side, Mile heats, Sarah Winch rs. Trouble, Sth | 
June. 

.. St. Louis Course, Jockey C Club Spring: M., 2d Mouday, 10th May. 


a“ ‘e é 


Sr. Louris, Mo. 





On Dits in Sporting Circles. 














The N. Y. Yacht Club —A meeting is called to-day at 3 o'clock, at the 


Club House, Hoboken, to make arrangements for the ensuing Annual Re- 
gatta, which is to come off on Tuesday, June 1st, at 10 o’clock. <A pro- 
gramme of the Regatta, with a list of the prizes, order of sailing, etc.» 
will be found at length in our advertising columns. 





Pedestrianism at New Orleans.—The ‘** Bulletin” of the 26th ult. gives 
the following particulars of the race we announced last week :— 

There was an immense crowd at Algiers yesterday, to witness the foot 
race on the Bingaman Course, for a purse of $300—distance five miles.— 
Only two men started : Cornelias Desmond, of Boston, and John Smith, the 
Mountaineer, of New York. Smith gave up after running two miles. Des- 
mond completed the five miles in 32 min. 16 sec. 





Tornado,—This fine son of Eclipse and Polly Hopkins has been recent- 
ly purchased by Mr. Epwarp Long, of Cambridge, N. Y., asa stock horse, 
He was bred by Rost. L. Stevens, Esq., of this city. Tornado and his 
dam have received several premiums at our*Fairs, and both were well 
known on the Turf. Polly H. was purchased at $2700, a3 a brood mare, 
and was in foal to Eclipse when Mr. S. sent her to England ; Tornado was | 
the produce; he was imported at 2 yrs. old, and on being trained was con- 
sidered one of the finest horses on the Island. He and the celebrated | 
Vashti gave way in the same race—on the Union Course. He resembles 
his sire very much, and will be a great acquisition to the breeders in his 
peighborhood. oe 

A Black Joke.—A gentleman in these parts (Mount Sterling, Ky.,) ac- 
cused one of his negroes of stealing his onions. The negro strenuously de- | 
nied it, but his master called hima lying scoundrel—said that he could 
smell the onions whenever he came about him. 

** Just smell your breath, you lying rascal, and tell me you have not been 
stealing and eating them !” 

A short time after this, the negrokilled a polecat in his master’s garden. | 


Bringing it to him with an air of triumph, and pgging it into his face, he 
aaid— 
‘*T got him, massa; here’s de feller that’s bin eatin them inyins! Just 


smell him bref !” 
It would be needless to add that the negro was knocked into the mid- 


dle of next week. KMIGHLANDER. 





Immense Game of Ten Pins.—A correspondent at Savannah writes us 
that on the morning of the 29th ult., he saw a friend of ours fairly score 
Three Hundred in agame of Ten Pins. Twelve ten-strikes were got in 
succession! He adds—‘* You have seen enough of the game to know that 
such a thing could not be done but upon an easy alley, but I assure you 
that the ‘lane’ upon which this ‘show’ came off, is not by any means so 
easy as your neighbor Franx’s, in Barclay street. | 

| 
| 
| 


Rifle Shooting.—Mr. Editor: Mr. C——r, of our city, and a member of 
our Rifle Club, (I am sorry that I am not at liberty to give his name), shot 
a match last Friday, at Hoboken, N. J., for a fine Beaver (for that is about 
tie heaviest we bet), against measure ; the distance was 200 yards, off hand. 
His ten shots measured only eighteen inches. This is what we call very | 
great shooting; it is the best ten shots that has ever been made at our gal- 
lery. I did not measure the worst shot, but am quite certain that it does | 
r shot a Wesson rifle. 
A MEMBER. 





not measure over three inches. Mr. C 
New York, May 3, 1847 Respectfully y urs, 





Cool.—A subscriber (and a very clever fellow, by the way,) writes us | 
from a new State, which shall be nameless, to the following effect :— 

‘* The ‘ sovereigns’ have elected me Judge of the Judicial District. | 
If I should be required by the ‘ stern mandates of the law’ to send any of 
my constituents to the Penitentiary, I hope they will take it cool, for they 
can run away when they choose. I am told one of the first cases on hand 
If it ‘ brings forth’ any fun, you may be sure I will ‘ stand 
Yours truly, MS. 





ia for a ‘ rape.’ 
and deliver’ to the ‘ Spirit.’ ” 





Extraordinary Ducking Guns.—That man down on the Potomac 
needn’t brag about his kicking gun—only 30 yards! ‘* that’s not much.’’ 
My old quarter bore is not thought and thing more than a common kicker 
by Delaware duck-shooters. My skiff house is about 600 feet fromm low wa- 
ter mark, over the nastiest, softest kind of mud that you would find in a 
week’s hunt, and when I come in at low water, there is no other way to 
get my skiff to the house over this mud but to kick her over it. Sol just 
point my skiff straight for my skiff-house door, lash ‘* Old Quarter Bore” 
in the stern, and let her off—and the way the mud flies until my skiff is 
fairly placed in the boat-house is not slow! When we goto Krider’s or 
Robinson’s to order a ducking gun made, we tell them the eract distance 
our boat-house is from low water mark, and they arrange the kick accord- 
ingly! 

’Tis said the Councillor has a “ right smart” kicker, and he now pre- 
tends to shoot ducks with his skiff at right angle with the Delaware, for 
she is sure to put him on shore! TRUTH. 

Philadelphia, April 24th, 1847. 





** Toronto Steeple Chase.—This grand affair, which comes off over four 
miles of sporting country, in the vicinity of Toronto, is fixed tor the 15th 
May. There are no less than fifteen subscribers.” 

Spirit of the Times, April 10th. 

There was atime when we fancied the Herc ld was somewhat of an aue 
thority as to the sporting doings ‘tin the vicinity of Toronto,” but we give 
it up now asa bad job, for here isa New York paper, actually opening up 
our ignorant mind to the knowledge of ‘a great fact” which, until this mo- 
ment, to our shame be it said, we were profoundly ignorant about. We 
shouldn’t, however, be very much surprised ifa good many of ‘tour public” | 
were quite as ignorant as the Herald in regard to the “grand affair’ which | 
is to burst on the astonished view this day month ‘over four miles of spor- 
ting country in the vicinity of Toronto.” In fact, to tell the honest truth, 
we havea sort of apprehension some how that the news is too good to be 
true ; and won’t it be awkward if the “fifteen horses” like Falstaff’s dozen 
knaves should taper off to next to nothing? But at all events, now we do 
know it, we must be up and doing to learn a wrinkle or two about the fa- 
vorite 80 as to be all right, and above all to get a hint in time anent the lo- 
cality of the “four miles of sporting country,” so as to be certain sure of 

seeing the ‘‘grand affair” when it does come off. Toronto Herald. 
Very well, Mr. Herald. Notwithstanding you fancy yourself ‘ sume- 
what of an authority as to the sporting doings in the vicinity of Toronto,” 
it appears you were quite behind the [*‘ Spirit of the] Times” for once. 
We had the information from a gentleman who has two horses in training, 


A Match race for $1000 a side, h. ft. 


ie 27th instant, between the horses of Messrs. Tanas and C 


CENTREVILLE TROTTING COURSE, L. I. 


On Saturday last the match for $1000 a side, three mile heats in harness, 


came off over this course, between Hector and Black Maria. It was a “‘sof 
snap,” after all, Hector winning without a struggle. The odds at starting 
were 5 to 4 on the mare; she was drawn so fine as to weaken‘her, and wa 


} 
' 
' 


never got to him in either heat. Summary: 


| SATURDAY, May 1, 1847.—Match for $1000a side; weight 145lbs each. Three mile 


| 
| heats, in harness, 


, 18 tocome off at St. Martinsville, | 


or 


evidently off her foot; Hector took the lead from her at once, and she 


wel No sooner were the splinters off, and the leg pronounced well, than 

Nim sprung upon him and whipped him off the premises, and he was ne- 
r seen at the Barge office afterwards 

\bout a year afterwards, a hen, with a large brood of chickens, were 

| picking around the door of the office, when a cart came al yng, run over, 


and killed the hen. Nim was a witness of the accident ; he stood fora 
| few moments looking at the dead hen, and then turned to survey the chick- 
ens, Who had been separated ; he went to work like a good shepherd, and 
guarded his little flock night and day, until they were able to take care of 
themselves. When the chickens became weary, of which he seemed to be 
perfectly sensible, he would lie down, and with his paws work them un- 
der his long shaggy hair, as a hen would gather them under her wings. 


t 


8 





{| FOAPeit WrOOUrGr SUP MOCIONs: 6 55s 600.00.558.048 O55 ode h40 40 0 bee Ree ST 
IGG. DOWErG W Oh Ol: MENON ER so oss 4:54 8 MSN TO RO e Ob 6 S84 bE RRS” : | When his flock became separated from each other, he would exhibit i in 
Time, 8:21-8:23. tense anxiety ; he would become nervous, so much 
| xiety ; so that his whole frame 
SAME DAY—S = ), we , 3 : 
ppg ee Woodruff’ 2 oy Ae yeires any cet 4 ~~ ~ vere eg 1 would tremble like an aspen leaf, 
. Bartine’s ch. g. Jim Berry. . eo. bas HET EER EOea ee As ever yours S 
! ‘bid’ bth eas y ’ S. L. 
WEDNESDAY, May 5.—P $50, for pacing horses, Mile h best 3 in 5, . 
| saddle, er ees Sree tee a ee SPARRING WITH A “GRIZZLY BEAR.» 
| Fonep eeees 2.2. TORRONE 5 a 9:5.5 45.5 5541500 49 4.49% 5 oO 5. Se Kees 004 bee: BOS BY ‘* WILL B.” 
TE WE, OE UE, 5 cca wes kn bois 09:0 03 645004645 5530% SUE oy 
BS ee ge errr rT oer ee err errr. “Come B., give us a story of some kind,” asked H. P. A., as one fine 
evening a party of five ot us were seated on the forward deck of the “ Sul- 


| J. D, MeMann’s ch g. Capt. Waugh. ee eeeseccsccscccce Gist, 
| Time, 2:33}—2:35}. 





TROTTING ON THE UNION COURSE, L. 1. 
MONDAY, May 3, 1847.—Purse $50, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, under the saddle. 


tan,” on our return to town (New Orleans) from a hunting and fishing ex- 
cursion among the lak»s and bayous surrounding Barataria. 
‘““ Aye, tell us of some of your ‘sprees’ in California,” chimed in Harry 


James Breckenridge’ s br. m. Betsey Baker. ... sececcsseceses EE YE 
David Bryan’s bl.m. Coguette....ccccccccevccscsecceccesscvcesceres 2 dist.|O., who, with his legs elevate 0 2 rail. w ; 

G, Pigtiers wipes Oe WEF cacog esos 6504065445 00 340s R4 508.60, BO EME Poe poe : a d upon the rail, was most luxuriously regal- 

Time 2:49—2:433. ing himself with a cigar. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $100, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. ‘** Well, buys, since you have called upon me to entertain you,I will re- 
George Spicer’s b. m. Lady Ellen. Chk 64% . ° Ps 13323 . 3 . ‘ f . . 
Hiram Woodruff 's b. g. Jack Cade... 2 1 2 1 2 2 q | late to you, as near as I can recollect, the particulars of a fight which oc- 
C. Kings’s br m. Sal, of Philadelphia. ws ee eeeceeeeseeee 3 2 1 3 1 3 dist. | cured between a Grizzly Bear and a son of the Eme i 

Time, 2:50}— 31433 — 2:43—2:46—2:46—2:48 —2:49. é ‘ » Emerald Isle, during wad 


BATON ROUGE (La.) RACES, 


brief sojourn in California. I had the story from the ‘‘ individual” him- 


self, and allow me to remark, before I proceed, that its truth was vouched 


The meeting on the Magnolia Course appears to have gone off with | for bya number of persons whom I afterwards met, both Americans and 


great éclat. 
THorpr’s ** Conservator” furnishes the results, as follows :— 


MONDAY, April 19, 1847.—Purse $300, ent. 10 per cent., added ; free for all ages, 3 yrs. 
S6lbs., 4, 100—5, 110-6, 118—7 and upwards 124lbs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and 


geldiags. Mile heats. (Horses date their age from Ist M: ay instead of Ist January.) 
A. Penniston’s (Wm. J. Minor’s) ch. h. Warwick, by Stockholder, dam by Imp. 


Leviathan, 5 yrs. ; eeshears (k Oe 2 


Duncan F. Kenner’s ch. f. Buena F. ista, ‘by ‘Imp. ‘Glencoe, dam ‘by Imp. Levia- 
than, 2yrs.. 5 1 2 
Odom & Elliott’s (A. H. Carnal’s) ch. f. Matilda Bynum, by ‘Imp. “Glencoe, out 
of Imp. Delight.. 
D._Chambers’s (J. T. Jackson’ 8) d. ‘g. “Palo “Alto, by "Stockholder, ‘dam by Imp. 
Leviathan, 3 yrs. . 3.5 4 
Dr. A. King end H. Cage’s ch. m. Ellen Carnal, by Imp. “Belshazzar, dam by 


Imp. Leviathan, 5 yrs...... Seesersosceoscesscens £ 4 


Time, 1:54—P:51—1.57. 
TUESDAY, April 20.—Purse $360, conditions as before, Two mile heats. 
Col. J. Robertson’s (Wm. J. Minor’s) b. f Jenny Lind, by a out of 


Time, 1:54—1:53. 
THURSDAY, April 22.--Purse $280, conditions as before, we heats, best 3 in 5 


Time, 1:52—1:52. 


The Baton Rouge Gazette states that it has been stated by all the ama- 
teurs and professional jockeys who have gone over the course, that it is | tleman’s road in that way ? 
one of the best in the country, and that they are completely satisfied with 


all the arrangements. 





OLD TIME AND EATON. 


Many of our city readers thay not be aware that Earon, the Pedestrian, 
He is to walk 
1000 Quarters of a Milein 1000 Quarter Hours, or a quarter of a mile 


is now walking a match at Vauxhal) Garden, in the Bowery. 


every fifteen minutes—day and night—for above a week! He commenc- 
ed on Wednesday, April 25th, at 8 o’clock, and will conclude the match 
—if he can—to-day, at 6 o’clock. 
ing lines on the subject :— 
Old Time, by Eaton, beat in fifty matches ; 
To Morpheus, God of Sleep, his card dispatches, 
Imploring aid that he this match may gain, 
Nor does old Time invoke the God of Sleep in vain. 
Tho’ rain fails fast and equinoxes blow, ? 
The God quick leaves bis dusky cave below 
To help Old Time to vanquish his old foe. 
They go to Vauxhall like two cunning codgers, 
Ot Bradford Jones engages board and bed, 
Thinking to pass themselves for common lodgers ; 
But Eaton had two keen eyes in his head, 
With one he saw Time’s scythe, with the other the fatal bottle, 
Filled with narcotic draught, prepared for him, poor mortal. 
So quick to Bradford Jones the old man hies, 
Tells what he’s seen and with a knowing wink ° 
Sends off our noble host in Barmaid’s guise, 
To ask the strangers what they’d take to drink. 
He knew full well that he of God-like soul 
If to his lips Jones’ nectar once should pass, 
Would be &nchanted and ne’er leave the bowl. 
Who ever heard that Time forsook his glass ? 
No sooner said than done; the God selected punch, 
And wished to have it cold, directly after lunch, 
A “Vauxhall punch” Jones made, of mixture famed and true, 
Sweet and refreshing as summer’ $ evening breeze, 
Balmy, delicious‘as the morning’s dew, 
And placed the bow! beneath the ve wrdant trees, 
Those trees to enjoy whose shade what thousands fly 
To gaze on beauty’s face and list to love’s breathing sigh. 
Time and the God at noon began their drink, 
Night found them seated in the grove of roses, 
And when the morning star began to wink, 
O’era full bowl entranced they kept their noses. 
And thus from night till morn and morn till dewy eve 
Quaffing the golden bowl, they still are seen, 
Whilst Eaton, secure from Time and Sleep, walks on, 
Crowning his brow with wreaths of laurels green. 





DO DUGS THINK? 
New York, May 4, 1847. 


Friend P.—I read in a late number of the “ Spirit,’’ aa account of four 
or five hounds killing a mastiff or bull-dog, wherein your correspondent 


expresses his belief that dogs are endowed with more than mere instinct, | 
I am, and have been for a number of | 


years, of the same upinion, and after’ relate two incidents, of which there | 


that they do at times think, reflect. 


are now more than fifty witnesses, I am much deceived if you do not (if 


| you do not already) believe with as. 


In 1834, we had a dog of the Newfoundland species in our office (U. S, 
Barge Office) that was, a3 the term is, very sagacious. One morning, on 
opening the office door, ‘‘ Nim” (for that was his name), accompanied by 

strange dog, was trying to get in; one of the legs of the strange dog was 
broken. When the door was opened, Nim jumped in, and, in his way, in- 
vited the stranger to follow. Our bargemen, seeing that he was a friend 
of Nim’s sat to work and splintered his broken leg—Nim looking on atten- 
tively during the operation. All at once Nim was missing, but inthe 
course of fifteen or twenty minutes he appeared with his mouth full of 
food (which he no doubt begged from some boarding house in the neigh- 
borhood), and placed it at the feet of his lame friend, which they consumed 
between them ; and every day, until the leg got well, he would bring food 
for the laine dog, when botlt would lie down and eat together. After a 





and who is to ride in the race. 


lapse of two or three weeks we took the splinters off, the leg having got 


It will be seen that Capt. Mrnor won five days in succession ! 


A correspondent has sent us the follow- 


Senors, who were acquainted with the circumstances. 

One evening in November ’43,I found myself in company with about a 
dozen persons, mostiy hunters and trappers from the Rocky Mountains, 
but with a sprinkling of Spaniards, seated at a table in the hospitable log- 
house of CHarues M., a fewmiles back from tie missiun of Santa Cruz, 
on the northern side of the Bay of Monterey. Charles M. was a French- 
man, who, in view of having obtained a grant of land from the Govern- 
ment, was dubbed by the Senors ** Don Carlos.” One of the company, an 
[rishman, a giant of a fellow, who stood six feet six in his stockiags, and 
a perfect Hercules in strength, judging from his appearance, was called 
upon by Don C, for an account of his late fignt with a Bear, from the 
wounds received in which he had but just recovered. We will allow Bar- 


Rg + Beng Pig Neca, toe te Gan ek; dyrs.- >. - 0. see 2 5 | ney to tell the story in his own ‘ illegant brogue.” 
Time, 3:54—3:50. ‘* Its a thrifle, yer honor, barrin a few scratches the baste gev me. Yees 
WEDNESDAY, April 21.—Purse $240; conditions as before, Mile heats. . ‘ ’ 
| Wm. J. Minor’s ch. g. Verifier, by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Imp. Britannia, 3 a : ¢ sah I had to gowter te Jack Cooper’s afther a few * pasoes’ that he was 
| Seem & roar &. . —e = f og Bynum, aq sc omit g eikre . 3 : owin me, so as the mornin was cowld, and mysilf, be the same token, bein 
en Cc. Lolus sre edo dam mp eviathan rs. 7 ° ° 
J apie . Bein in a hurry and not 


dhry, I tuk a sup uv the ‘ aguadinte’ and started. 


thinking uv the varmints, I lift me gun behind, and tuk divil a thing else 


Wm. J. Minor’s ch. c Warwick, pedigree above........e..+. cao 2 2 28 2 aa ‘s a F 
D. F. Kenner’s b. f. by Boston, dam by Imp. Priam, “yrs. 3 1 2 2] Wid me but a ‘chaase-toaster” stuck in me bilt. I thravelled along at a 
Odom & Flliott’s b.c. War Eagle, by Grey Eagle, dam by ‘Trumpator, ay ys 23 43 sacs #21) She Nats eae ’ , Per 
D. Chambers’s (J. T. Jackson's) br. c. Palo .4ito, pedigree above........ 5 4 3 4 good J°8s till twas nearly through the big ‘ Kumyada,’ (Valley), singin to 
Re Time, as 56—1: ois eh 253. ie eee mesilf a bit uv asongand thinkin uv ould Ireland, whin I heard a crashin 
f r. —Proprietor’s Purse $1 conditions as before, Mile heats. . A ‘ 
| whee E Seldaso ah. .. Verifier, eedinses J slap arpepaate anaes 1 fia the bushes. I stopped and looked ia amungst the undher brush, whin 
B. Davidson & Co.'s ch. f. Sarah Ellis, oy Pete Whetstone, dam by Stockhold- Jist forinst me one uv thim divils uv Grizzly Bars kem across the 
er, 4yrs.... 3 0 
Duncan F. Kenner’s gr.c. O. D. V, by Grey Medoc, dam n by Elliott's # Napole- road. 
on, 4yrs.. 0 Houly Mary! say Jargi ! ’t this as 
A.H. Carnal’s ch. f. Matilda Bynum, pedigree Sapa sorgvcssevsesne § C1. . J y aig s I. Houly Vargin purtect me: Isn’t this a schrape 
I’m in to be sure ? 


Ye dam’d maraudin blaguard—what does ye mane by blockin up a jin- 
Be aff wid ye—or be me faith its mesilf ’ill be 
afther tachin ye betther manners, ye thafe uv the woods. Be aff out o’ that 
—get out uv me coorse, ye ugly baste ! 

Yees see, I was afther thryin to frighten the divil, but resave me if he 
paid the laste attintion to what I was sayin, but sat there on his starn, ob- 
sarvin me wid as much dignity as a praste. Ye know ’twas no use to run, 
for the crathurs are mighty supple, barrin their bein a bit awkward or soin 
their gait. Ye thafe uv the woorld—ye dam’d nagur ye—does ye mane to 
lave me roads? Divil a taste did he ansur me, not undherstandin me brogue 
I suppose. 

Ef ye don’t take yersilf aff and lave me to procade on me journey, ye un- 
mannerly omadhaun, I’ll be afther givin ye a taste uv me knife—and wid 
that I made a step towards him, brandishin me ‘buckhorn’ at the same 
time, but—och, inillia murther !—the baste takin offence at me slandherin 
| his manners, showed his teeth and made at me, walking on kis hind feet 
| jist as well as mesilf. Whin he was in rache,[ struck at him wid me knife, 
| but, och, wirro! wid one cuff uv his big fut he knocked me knife clane out 
| uv me hand into the bushes, and be the same token, growlin most power- 
| fully at me raching out me hands to resave him. He thin thried to put his 
| arms around me, but not likinsuch familiarity on so short an acquaintance, 
| I cotched him by the throat wid me lift hand, and gave him such a dig im 
| the ribs wid me fist as would be afther settlin his digistion for a month o’ 
| Sundays. Bad manners till ye, say I. Kape yer distance—none o’ yer 
'clinchin, for I parcave that yees undherstand the science o’ boxin, and its 
_mesilf "Il tache ye to lave 2 paceable jintleman alone another time. 

Och! yer honor, divil such another fight will ye ever see from Connaught 
to Dooblin as we had, for all the time I was talkin to the baste I was poun- 
dherin intil his ribs for dear life, and he a scratchin and tearin me wid his 
big nails most awful _[n the shakin uv a blanket he tuk the cloths from 
| me shoulders and nearly tore me heart from me body at tue same time. 
| Ban seran till yees, ye blaguard, says I; is it back houldt yer alther ? 
Och! ye auid divil,its mesilf’ll be afther shewin ye thata Connaught man’s 
the aqual uv a bear, any day, barrin yer Jong nails. 

I kipt me hould uv his wind-pipe, chekin him wid al! me might, till he 
was black in the face, and his eyes porthruded out uv his head. He kipt 
clawin and huggin at me, at random like, forme hould uv his throat was 
confusin till him; but seein that I was gettin the opporthunity uv the ould 
divil, wasn’t it mesilf that felt proud and encouraged, so I gev him my fist 
| into his ribs fasther and fasther. 

Take that—and that—and that—ye spalpeen! Have ye got enough, ye 
dom’d, infernal ould pirate? Will ye thravle aff now and attind to yer own 
| business? I think ye’ll remimber Barney McFappen all the world over. 
| Ye’ll be careful not to molist a‘ Paddy’ anyhow, and thir I gev him such a 

kick in his belly that he tore himsilf from me and made for the woods. I 

, had not the laste objiction, so I let him go. 

| Hurray! Ould Ireland for ever! shew me the man in all California 
iver bate a bear wid his fists in fair fight. Be me sowl,yer honor, but he 
lift jist in time, for I began to feel wake aad faint from the loss of blood, 
as soon as he was gone, but I managed to rache Don Pedro’s ‘ ranc'ie’ avout 
,halfa mile beyant As I kem intill his house, the women scramed and 
the min gathered around, ‘ caragh honing’ at the sight uv me, kivered wid 
| blood from head to foot. WhinI told thim me story, the min tuk their 
guns, jumped on their horses and put out afther the bear, while the women, 
the dear crathurs, washed and drissed me wounds, and put mein bed. They 
tuk the kindest o’ care uv me, but it was a month till I got on me pins 
again. 

See here, yer honor—(baring his broad shoulders)—look at these 
scars—does ye think there’s any fun in boxing wid a Grizzly Bear ? 

His entire chest, shoulders, and arms, had been most horribly mutilat- 
ed. ‘* But, Will,” asked Hane, ‘* did the Spaniards succeed in killing the 
bear?” 

** Yes, they roused him out about an hundred yards from the scene of the 
fight, and after putting five or six balls through him, succeeded in dis- 
patching the ‘ baste.” After taking off his skin, they found his throat to 
be all black and blue, and and five of his ribs broken in!” 
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SHAD SHOOTING IN THE DELAWARE 


BY (TARRY HARKAWAY ‘ 


7 Harry's | 


fit has departed ; 
Talk of trout and salmon fish- | 

ng. Pshaw! Stuff! Deer hunting—My 
last dear hunting cost me a pretty penny, I assure you: it was dear indeed, 
-onsidering how cheap [ have felt since its termination. Talk of deer hunt- 
ing, I say, and horse racing. Fiddle faddle, all! Give me acalm, warm, 
sunshny day in May or June, or even in April, if the season be an early one 
—very seldom I catch one, though—and I'll do such work in weight and 
size as will put even the “* Youne ’Un” toshame. But—— 

‘s Good morning, Mister HarkAaway.” 

** How-de-do, Wes ?” 

Wes—an abbreviation of Westey—is the name of the best paddler, rail- 
ousher, oarsman, and feeder onthe Delaware. He pulls a good trigger, too 
—a capital one, and with a ‘cart-load of powder and shot” can bag more 
birds a day than any other sportsman in the State. He never considers a 
gun loaded un'ess she knocks him down, or kicks him overboard; and is 
rarely satisfied with less than a boat-load of wild fowl at a shot. He seldom 
leaves his skiff unless to “* mud-wallop” after snipe or cock, or to wade, 
breast-deep, up and down ditches after Upland or Grass Plover, (Totanus 
Bartramius,) which, in July, descend on our meadows. His breed is mixed 
—one third, Newfoundland ; one sixth, Spaniel ; another, Bull dog ; and the 
remainder, human. He boasts, besides, of the power of endurance and 
strength of the Jackass, while he undoubtedly possesses all the pertinacity 
of the Mule. I have known him to row a heavily-laden skiff sixty miles 
between seven in the morning and sunset—with the tide, of course, besides 
killing 27 ducks, and pushing after Rail en route. Give him his own way, 
and he is as amiable as a sucking pig; thwart, oppose him, and until he 
sees a good shot at ducks, deuce the word can you get out of him. Miss, 
or allow a flock to fly on you without giving them a shot, and it’s all 
up for the rest of the day: prove successtul, and all is forgotten and for- 


j I am convalescent, laus Deo; the 


imself again { have visited Shad-dom 


Snipe and partridge shooting. 


ziven, 
: Wes is not a handsome man—far from it, yet he is not ugly. But for the 
loss of his right eye, and a certain sinister expression about the other, not 
forgetting a shock of stiff, wiry, grizzled hair, which almost covers his fore- 
head, and a pair of eye-brows as bushy as Billy Wood’s, but thickened and 
blackened, Wes might be called a tolerably good-looking fellow. When 
shaved, he undoubtedly is so; but that improvement only occurs periodi- 
cally—never oftener than once a week. His muzzle, half the time, is con- 
sequently pretty black, while his hide, tanned by constant exposure to sun 
and wind, has assumed the hue of a sun-burnt drum. Add to all this a 
reckless carelessness of apparel, and you have ‘* Old Wes,” universally ac- 
knowledged the greatest water dog in these diggins, and “ the best paddle 
in Pennsylvania.” 

Besides the loss of his eye, he is minus a finger, and his right arm and 
hand look as if they had been picked upon Buena Vista or Monterey, when no 
longer of any use to their owner. He was knocked to pieces one day by 
the bursting of a double-barrelled gun, and has eschewed that kind of wea- 
pon ever since, But to proceed. 

** How-de-do, Wes?” 

‘Lively. Pretty well to-day, sir?” 

** Very pretty, Wes.” 

‘** By the great Frost, | don’t know about that,” returned my ‘* aide de 
vamp,” as he is occasionally styled by some of his rivals; ‘* you’re too 
pale.” 

Wes always swears by the great Frost, not that he is a particular be- 
liever in Professor Joun, of the High School—I don’t believe he even 
knows him; but it is his oath, or rather, ‘‘ one of ’em,” for he sometimes 
takes ** the yreat United States” in vain; rarely anything else. 

** Do you think so, Wes?” I inquired, smiling. 

‘* Altogether too pale, sir: too much in your office, sir. 
x0 out.” 

** Out” always means on the water. 

** Do you think I ought ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, I do.” 

«© Well, I think I will. 
Plover scarcely come. 

‘© No you don’t.” 

“et ao.” 

**[ teil you you don’t. 

** How is the wind ?” 

** Sou’ West.” 

‘*Fair up the river. I'll go.” 

«* Why, there’s nothing up the river, sir.” 

‘© Up the river or no where.” 

‘© But I said, sir, l’'d never go up the river again : 
ip the river. Wont you go down ?” 

“No, | wont. I’m not going after ducks.” 

“* What then?” 

** Shad.” 

‘* Shad !” 

‘Yes, shad! !” 

** Shad shooting ?” 

‘© Yes, sHAD shooting !! !” 

** Ha—ha—ha; he—he—he; hi—hi—hi; ho—ho—ho”—laughed Wes. 
‘* By the great Frost, that’s a good ’un. Well, I don’t know! I’ve paddled 
on a flock of wild snappers, and I don’t see why I shouldn’t on shad! He 
—he—he; ho—ho—ho,” again laughed the old fellow, and more uproari- 
ously than before. 


You ought to 


But where shall I go? Snipe are almost gone— 
There are no ducks, and [ hate perch-fishing.” 


You’re sick and out of humor.” 


we never had any luck 


** I tell you what it is, yon contrary old devil,” I quietly remarked in re- 
ply, ‘*you want me to quarrel with you?” 

** By thunder! no sir,” he replied. ‘ Pilgo anywheres, do anything 
or you, Mr. Harkaway ; you know I will, but—but,”’ and he paused to 
laugh again, ** but I never heard of shad shooting, except with a rail. Go- 
ing to shoot *em with a rail, sir ?” 

‘I’m in earnest, Wes,” I replied,—‘t and if I go at all, I go to shoot 
shad.” 

** Well, sir,’ said Wes, with an indescribable wink of his left eye, ** I'd 
Perhaps you want me to paddle you up toa gill- 





like to see you do it. 
net ?” 

“No, I don’t. Wait and I’llshow you. Go down and bring me my skiff 
Jp to the foot of Chesnut Street. I'll meet you there in an hour.” 

** Gun or lines, sir?” 

““Pshaw! My little gun ‘ Rattler.’ ” 

** Shan’t I bring ‘ Rasper,’ sir ?” 

** What for ?” 

‘“* Why, we may find some plover onthe ‘ Fight Mile Flats ; maybe some 
blue bills in the coves.” ; 

** No—I wish the skiff as light as possible—not a thing to make weight. 
Put a tew pounds of No. 6 shot in the bag, with one of powder. And look 
you, my best caps.” 

‘* Which ones, sir? Walker’s >” 

**No; Starkey’s! Walker’s are good for nothing on the water, and —— 
well you know it.” 

Apropos of Starkey’s caps, ‘* Spirit’ there are none like them. Wet or 
dry, they are always the same. They never fly, and in two years experience 
on the water—for the most of my sport is aquatic—in hail, rain, or snow, 
I never had a snap. The ‘* Anglo-American” and the “ Central Draught” 
are the best; the latter invaluable for sea-shore shooting. 


‘Why, you're thunderin’ crusty to-day, Mr. Harkaway,” replied Wes, 
evidently astonished. ‘* What on earth’s the matter wi’ you? This last 
three weeks you’ve been like a mad” —. 





| be 


expected—and in a few minutes afterwards I had the pleasure ofyseeing 


of wild fowl. 
I tell you I didn’t want them »” 


want me to paddle you on a flock of shad, and little guns won’t kill any- 
thing much.” 


self, and took up a paddle. 
the current. 


I’ve got wind and tide in my favor, I’m not going to row. 
sail.’’ 


him down—I’m going to sail the skiff.” 

soubriquets, ‘* I can sail on a gill-net as well as row on one” 
sleep 
ingly. 
morning, sir. 
what I want you to?” 


on board ship it’s a different matter. 
another of his characteristic winks. 


about as rapidly as any one could desire. 
Island bar, we made the Jersey shore, and, passing Cooper’s Point, stretch- 
ed through the Fish House Cove, and so on up the river. 


as Close in shore as this boat will float, and keep there. 


‘** Do you intend to go after the skiff, Shoe-maker, or not If yvou’re not 


4 ng, goto 


1 
. m voing 
iin golng, 


sir; I’m going I guess I'd better be off yuick , or you’l 
as cross as Joh 
‘61D 


ther miserable 


—n John R-—— 


ass as yourself Go !”” 


** I’m going.” 
“I don’t want to hear another Word—go: and I'll meet you at Chesnut 
St. Wharf ateleven. It’s now half past nine.” | 

** But? —— P 

"Go |? 

“Shad shooting !” laughed Wes, as he shot out of my office. 
never !” 

Wes is very aggravatin’, ‘* Spirit,” very ! 

At half past ten I was at my post; I got through my work sooner than I 


“Well, I 


Wes shoot up to the wharf. There lay in the skiff’s stern! ‘* Rattler,” 
** Rasper,” his own gun, and ammunition enough to kill one hundred brace 
I had to laugh in spite of myself. 

“* What the devil did you bring all those guns for?” 1 exclaimed. ‘* Didn’t 


‘* I know ¢hat you did,” said Wes ; ‘* but I thought, maybe, you might 


There was no use in getting angry—so I quietly jumped in, seated my- 


‘* What are you about?” said Wes, as he saw me putting the boat out into 
‘** T have had enough of the ash breeze coming up, and when 
I’m going to 


** Sail, the devil !” 
** No, not the devil,” said Wes—‘ I’d like to sail him, though; I’d cool 


** Row,” said I. 
** By the great United States, no,” exclaimed Shoemaker—another of his 


** Well, put up the sail.” 
‘*T want you to put it up, sir.” 
** IT shall do no such thing, If you want to sail, said’ J mean to go to 
** Well, I never !” replied Wes, looking at me very earnestly and inquir- 
‘*] guess you must ’ave got out of bed wrong eend foremost this 
I never saw you quite so crusty before.” 

** Well, I am pretty crusty, that’s a fact, Wes,” said I, somewhat depre- 
catingly ; ** but you are so infernal teazing. Why the devil don’t you do 


** T always do, sir, on shore,” said Wes, “ for there you’re captain; but 
I’m officer here.” And he gave me 
‘© Where are you going, sir ?” 

‘* Why up to Sinneminsing, to be sure.” 

‘© To shoot shad?” 

** Nothing shorter.” 


**d don’t mean to say anything else,” I returned, putting in my net, and 


lifting the fish i 
"Pao. 
‘Well, what have you got t 
‘* Nothing 

st 2” 

“Keep quiet and you shall see, 
perhaps, I’ll show you a flying one. 
exclaimed Wes, his mouth wide open ; the old fel- 


ito the boat. *‘*Can’t you see the marks of the shot 
> say now 2” 
It’s a huckleberry above my persimm yn. How did you do 


That was a sitting shot. Next time 


** Shoot shad flying ! 
low evidently prepared to believe almost anything 

** Why not exactly flying,” said I, ** Wes; but something 
difficult. You shall see me kill one on the shoot.” : 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘** Go slow and I'll show you.” 

Wes now had his whole soul in it, and paddled as quietly as was requir- 
ed. Meanwhile I had resumed my position. 

But a little time had elapsed when I saw a light ripple on the surface of 
the water, not more than thirty or forty yards ahead. It was a fish, cross- 
ing my bow. Wes didn’t perceive it, although he was looking with all the 
eye he had. Holding up my hand he deadened the headway of the skiff, 
and we lay perfectly tranquil. A second, and I saw the back fin of the 
shad on the surface of the water, some fifteen or twenty yards in, toward 
Apparently not liking the locality she made a flirt, turning out- 
Wes perceived the motion, but not the fish. ‘ Bim!” went Ratt- 
While it was yet frothing 
Wes 


a deal more 


shore. 
ward, 
ler, and the water leapt some three feet high. 
and foaming the skiff was on the spot, and I landed another beauty. 
was in ecstacies. 

** How was that done?” he asked. 

‘© That was a flyingshot. The fish swam across, went in, and as it turn- 
ed to shoot out into the deep water I killed it.” 

**T saw the motion of the water; not the fish.” 

‘* Look out next time and you will. The shad are constantly coming in 
with the tide, and, if you keep close watch inside, you’ll see them with 
their fins and bagks above water.” 

** By the great Frost!” 

**You will, and look out for a little ripple on the surface, something like 
that made by the motion of the skiff. They leave one behind them as they 
swim. Go on, and, if you see one don’t say ‘ Mark’—you’re not Rail shoot- 
ing—but turn the bow slowly towards it.” 

Wes signified his assent with a nod, and on we went again, he, keen as a 
hawk on the stcop, for the sport, which he began to enjoy quite as much 
as duck-shooting. 

We had scarcely gotten another hundred yards before Wes turned the 
skiff, when I saw another fish, lying perfectly tranquil, not ten yards from 
the boat. I fired, and, of course, killed it. With some difficulty, for the 
boat was aground, we picked it up. It wasa small fish, smaller than either 
of the others. 

“© Well, I should like to killa shad that way, just to say that I have kill- 
ed one,” suggested Wes. ‘If you will let me, I think I can do it.” 

‘* Nothing easier when they’re lying quiet,” I replied. ‘* When they’re 
in motion, however, it’s a different matter. You may try, but remember 
to aim a little under them.” 





** Very well, sir.” 
By this time the sail was bent, and we were running away from town 
Crossing the upper end of the 


**Won’t you load the big gun?” asked Wes. ‘* We are sure to see a 


flock of ‘ blue bills,’ and I can sail you right into ’em.” 


** T don’t went any ducks.” 
** But I do,” replied Wes; ‘‘ the 6ld woman wants a brace for her din- 


ner to-morrow.” 


I loaded the guns. 
On we went, and it was not long before we reached Penshawken Creek, 


glided by the Eight Mile Flats, and entered Sinneminsing Cove,—killing 
Wes’s pair of blue bills by the way. 
and the day turned out as pleasant a one as I could have asked. 


The wind soon after lulled ** some,” 


As we entered the cove, I jumped up, and commenced taking down the 
sail, 

‘¢ What’s that, sir ?” asked Wes. 

** Why here’s Sinneminsing,” I replied : ** I want to commence shooting.” 

** Shooting what? There’s nothin’ here to shoot,’ said Wes. 

‘© Shad.” 

‘** Why, Mr. Harkaway, are you really in earnest ?” asked the old fellow. 


My proposition was altogether so ludicrous and u:usuala one he could not 


credit it. 
‘*To be sure [ am,” I replied, ‘ I’ll show you directly.” 
By this time the sail was down, rolled up and stowed out of the way 


Picking up my g, I turned to Wes. 


‘** Now, Shoemaker,” said I, ‘*I’ll tell you what I want you todo. Get 
Do you hear ?” 
All the answer I got was a laugh, accompanied by one of his usual winks. 


He, however, took his paddle and commenced shoving in. 


Sinneminsi ng, like all the other coves of the Delaware, lying along Jer- 
sey shore, is very flat and shallow, but about high water mark c ommences 


the growth of a species of aquatic grass, which runs out for a considera- 
ble distance into the river. 


In deep water this isrank and luxuriate, but 
in shallow it is sparse and wiry. Where Wes was shoving, the depth at low 
water was some two or three inches, but at high, of course, much greater. 


‘¢ Closer in,” said I, ‘* Wes; and not a word for your life. I want you to 
push along without the slightest noise, I’ll do the shooting myself.” 

‘** Shooting shad ?” asked Wes, quizzically. 

‘* Nothing else,” I exclaimed, laughing at his pertinacity in disbelieving 
me, a proceeding which he summarily assisted me in. 

** Mr. Harkaway, may I ask you one question ?” 

**A dozen, Wes, if you’ll do what I tell you afterward.” 

‘© 1 won’t do nothin’ else.” 

‘* What is it you want to know? 

** Aint you crazy ?” 

** No, you old fool,” I replied, ** and now that you are answered, pray at- 
tend to me. Reach me my little net.” 

This is a contrivance I always use for boating dead birds. 
able in Rail time. He did so, and [ laid it at my side. 

** Now,” said I, ** go on and, if you can help it, don’t make even a rip- 
ple. Theslightest noise, or motion of the water, will frighten the fish. 
Everything depends upon quiet. Go very slow.” 

I waved my hand for him to move closer in, and in we went, with a 
scarcely perceptible motion. I was on my knees, “ Rattler,” cocked and 
ready for instant use, in my hands. Scarcely had we gone a hundred yards 
when the gun went up and exploded. 

** Why how came that ?” exclaimed Wes, thinking my gun went off by 


Proceed.’’ 


It is invalu- 


accident. ‘* You'll shoot yourself some of these days, Mr. Harkaway.” 

** Pshaw !” said I, ** Nonsense! Did yousee where my shot struck the 
water ?”” ; 

e Yes.” 


** Well then, come, push up: be quick.” 








We changed places and I took the paddle, when, in a very little while, 
the old fellow saw one shootin. It, however, must have noticed us, for it 
shot rapidly out again. 

“* By the great Frost !’’ 

‘“« Hush!” I Whispered, turning the skiff towards another I had just dis- 
covered—one some thirty yards off. Wes perceived it, aiming as I went 
on. “ Bim!” went the gun, and up flew the shad, fairly out of the water, 
killed by the concussion. 

‘* Pretty good,” said I, ‘‘ but you shot a little too low. Now get back.” 

‘* Let me try another shot ?” 

‘* No,” returned I, ** fish are too scarce. It’s too early in the season for 
them yet. A few days warm weather and we'll try ’em again. 

I resumed my former position and we went ahead. The next fish I kill- 
ed was on the run, swimming across my bow. She shot like greased light 
ning. Ofcourse I armed ahead of the ripple, and a foot under him, or, 
rather, her, for it is only female shad are killed in this way. They are, 
however, the best fish—two weeks later in the season I can kill twice or 
thrice as many. I have boated as high as thirty in two hours, by which 
time one fairly wearies with the monotony of the sport, if sport it can be 
called. Well, tide was now on the run down, and having an engagement 
in Philadelphia the evening, with a lady ‘‘in course,” I gave up. Wes 
pulls a great oar, and it wasn’t long before I was in Chesnut St., and on my 

way home. 

And now for the rationale. Shad, every fool knows, ruas up our rivers 
in the spring in great numbers, even to the extremities of tide water. 
These coves, long, flat and shallow as they are, and filled with this wiry 
grass, offer every facility for the deposit of the spawn, which, dropped in 
such situations, far out of the reach of the current, remains permanently 
where itis placed. The fish run in, therefore, at high water to spawn. 
There are many other reasons, perhaps, for their selection. In such locali- 
ties there are very few if any other fish. Perch always feed outside of this 
grass, although they run up among the reed later in the season, but in 
these situations the Lizania aquatica never grows. It requires a rich 
mud bottom, while that of the covers is either gravelly or sandy. Besides, 
they du not like it. I never caught a perch, rock eel, or cat-fish among this 
grass in my life ; while outside, or among the reed, I have caught thou- 
sands. They run in there in pursuit of minnows, a food they delight in. 
Every one knows that shad-roe in season is the best bait for all kinds of 


fish. They will take it in preference to every other. But the shad doubt- 
leas have other reasons, Jbut speculate; they can inform you on the subs 
ject. 


Frankuin House, Pottapecemia, May, 1847. 








* Did you hear anything drop? 

Dear P.—\ saw a few weeks since in the * Spirit of the Times” a pub- 
lication of one of your very numerous correspondents signed ‘A. W.” He 
gave a very rich and glowing account of a Partridge Hunt he had recently 
made, and spoke of the gun used upon the occasion referred to. If I mis- 
take not, he spoke also of a very superior rifle made by the same gunsmith, 
in his possession, which he shot with great accuracy at long distances, and 
recommending the guns of this justly celebrated maker as being of the most 
superior order. Having forgotten the name of the maker of A. W.’s fire 
guns, and being particularly desirous of having a rifle made by the most su 
perior workman in the U, S., may I ask the favor of you to give this a cor- 
ner in your valuable paper, trusting that he may be a regular reader of the 
** Spirit,” and will at once give me, through you, the information I desire. 

Not wishing to be inquisitive, I would merely ask your correspondent “‘A. 
W.” whether the rifle spoken of by him was the one used by him not long 
since, when he fired 27 times at turkies tied to astake—distance 100 yards, 
and dined the same day without any fowl of the kind intruding itself upon 
his table ? Yours very truly, CHINCOTINK. 

Paris, Ky., April 21st, 1847. 


CAPTURE OF VERA CRUZ BY THE BUCANIERS, 
IN 1683, 








| My dear “ Spirit.”—The following description of the capture ef Vera 


| Cruz by the Bucaniers in the year 1683—from the interest thrown abou 
the place by its late surrender to the American Army may not bet 


Wes sent the skiff aloag, and laying down the gun, I picked up the net | without interest. It is from a volume which I found, whena boy, while 


** Steady!” said I, ‘* Now, Shoemader, look here: what do you think 
of that?” Right at the side of the skiff lay a noble female shad, a scarcely 
perceptible motion in her tail showing that she was still alive. 

‘* By the great United States!” exclaimed Wes, (this particular oath is 
only used on state occasions, or in moments of great excite ment,) “ that 
beatsmy time! I never saw anything like that. You don’t mean to say 
you shot that shad ” 


| foraging among the upper shelves of an old dusty Library, and which I as- 


sure you was then devoured by me with great gout. There has:been a re- 


priat of it, entitled ** History of the Bucaniers.” aries 
Perhaps some pf your readers may not be familiar with the origin of 


these formidable freebooters, whose descendants, even in our own times, 
have made a voyage to the West Indies—a voyage of terror. The first of 
them, were adventurers of all nations, tempted by the high rate of duties 











196 Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


May S. 








. . } 1 . » 
: . hi csions in these hemispheres to smuggle upon would in a short time depart for Europe. Spain was » involved 
exacted in the Spanish poss : f £g I ne depar pe pain was at that time invol 


; “i PS the vigil in war, and was less afraid of French and Dutch men of war than of the 
man SOE Ie SOREN AE A EIR ts upon uninhabited partsjof the corsairs of those nations. The galleons could not safely undertake their 
sas. Hee Ea ge ca aga ise | voyage without the protection of a convoy. Under these circumstances, 

Van Horn (whose name was celebrated among seamen) entered that port, 
provisions , amid the sound of cymbals and trumpets ; he announced his recent deter- 

The lovely island of Hispaniola, ‘deprived of its innocent and gentle in- | mination no longer to adhere to France; associated with himself some 
habitants, by the ruthless hand of the Spaniards, had reverted to a state of roses akaae on a cruise, and proposed to take the galleons under his 
It will perhaps be scarcely credited, that the Spaniards were inconside- 
stab rate enough to accept his offers, Such in fact was the case: the fleet put 
jand had become gradually filled. From occasionally landing on this island | to sea, and Van Horn accompanied it to a certain latitude. As soon as the 
to obtain provisions, they by degrees formed settlements, and pursued the nei yal tte ag te + € sear fied —— pipe oo ae 
. Ne ch a — > f »S . ‘ een care y disguise 1e seized the two galleons that we os 
game themselves into the interior, watchful at the same time for the Span dishty indent oi Ae a ws pa case Aig effect cael satin 
sik : ; r'his sudden stroke put him in possession of immanse wealth: and in a 
they were ready to attack even at the most desperate odds. The Spanish | short time his liberalities became evident, He conterred the most magni- 
Government fitted out expeditions against them repeatedly, and treated ficent rewards on the boldest and bravest of his comrades, as he had with | 
them when in their power with great severity—the result of which was pos Prides saga) cope who, during — ." ri Peg icine | 
at bi and deadly hostility between them, and hence their bold and| °° P ¢ ” . ear, 0) these dispositions, t us a epivege y aneeneee ana | 
a most bitter an . ’ : : generous, was added a most singular vanity. When onshore, he was ar- | 
warlike attack, not only on their vessels and convoys, but even on their | payed in the most costly manner: round his neck he wore a string of the 


“ns. As the number of adventurers increased and the booty be- | richest oriental pearls, and on his finger a ruby of inestimable value. 
arge towns. ) ; fin; j } a ro. | 
came greater, they did not discriminate with any great care as to the nation.| Van Horn, however, soon perceived that, notwithstanding his brilliant | 
= ¢ "J - . . “ i 
ality of their prizes, but assumed their famous motto of ** .Vo peace beyond success, his situation was both dangerous and difficult. He could no longer | 
rea, ss ‘ ( _ ; 


ar ‘a and thee tale of deserts dies eel | be treated with respect by the French, English, Dutch, Spaniards, | 
the Line’’—preyed on all alike; and their feats of desperate daring or, in short, by any of the great powers. With regard to them, he was | 


horrid and cold-blooded atrocities, fairly makes one’s hair stand on end,and only a solitary Pirate, and exposed to all their vengeance : he therefore de- 

causes a man to shudder that they were of his kind. termined to unite with the Free-booters, by whom he was eagerly received | 
From the flesh of the wild tullocks that they hunted in the island of His- _—@8 his opulence, nautical skill, and intrepidity, had acquired him a great 

. name among them. 

Such was Van Horn. 

Grammont was a French gentleman, born at Paris. In 1678, he set sail | 

| 

' 


ant Guarda Costas 


Gradually increasing, 


coast and islands to repair their vessels or to obtain supplies in water and 


nature, and was inhabited only by a tew Matadores or Spanish hunters 
who pursued the avocation of hunting the wild cattle with which the is- 


ish galleons on their more congenial element, which at a moment’s notice 


paniola, they prepared a sort ot jerked or dried meat which the Carib In- 
dians called *“‘bvucan,”—from this they derived their name of ‘‘bucaniers’’ 
or “ bou-can-iers”—according as the different nations preponderated in the with 700 men for Maracaibo, of which he made himself master, as will be 
pirate companies. They however assumed different titles,some in their Presently stated; he afterwards left his ships, penetrated into the interior 
ge : . . . : of the country, crossed an impetuous torrent, repulsed the Spaniards who 
} lays even made pretence to piety, going so far as to have ceremonials he rent, re sea 
later days ¢ ‘ er Shh rhe io fend : opposed his march, and took possession of the city of Torilha. Here, how- 
of religion (!) The French called themecives Flibustiers (a term of fe- ever, as well as at Maracaibo, the inhabitants had time to make their escape 
proach used against us by the inhabitants of Tabascce, in the late attack | with all their most valuable effects. Articles of bulk would not suit these 
upon them by Com.Perry, and which the newspapers did not understand) Pirates, who hastily withdrew. Grammont therefore returned to Tortugas 
The Dutch assumed that of ‘Sea Rovers’—but “Brethren of the Coast” with a booty of little value; but what was most unfortunate, the greatest 
7 hi part of his crew had been carried off by disease. He brought back only 
was the generic name by which they were known to each other, and the | pvonty men ; 
** Bucaniers of America” that by which the Spaniards and the rest of the Che tollowing year he undertook another expedition to the coast of Cu- 
world distinguished them. The English adventurers called themselves | mana; carried by assault, with only 180 soldiers, the city of Puerto Cavel- 
a ; . $ . ay oe » woarke of whir } con am >i 
‘« privateers” —hence our term of * privateers-men.” These ‘ brethren lo, and “awe — the works m4 which he en — hey ir 
99 . . +... og Cannon, le whole country took up arms In order to expel these rree- 
of the coast” were brethren in one respect, and that was in community of y took uf F 


, a . booters ; and two thousands men were on their march against the city and 
danger, hardships, daring, and atrocity. No odds, however desperate, were | forts, Grammont, whoa occupied the city with only forty-seven men, saw 


evre considered—no hardships, however appalling, did they blench from—from | himselt attacked by three hundred Spaniards. He was obliged to think of 
no cruelty, however dire, did they ever refrain. Their spoils, earned at the ex- | retreating; and immediately ordered his men to abandon the forts, and to 


pense of hardships and exposure almost superhuman, were lavished the mo- | embark. For two hours he had to maintain an unequal combat, together 


ee ioe ‘th which th i | with his chosen band : though dangerously wounded in the neck, he con- 
ment they got on shore with the same recklessness with whic they were ac- tinued to hold out, and succeeded in protecting the embarkation. Nor was 


quired. Jamaica and the Tortugas were favorite haunts of theirs’, and there | this all: the desperately furious courage, displayed by his companions in 
these ruffians, clothed in the silks and jewels stripped from their victims, might | arms, so struck the Spaniards, that they suffered him and his troop to goon 
be seeh parading the streets, furious with liquor, and in defiance of the laws pred lls gga hundred and fifty prisoners, among whom was the 
which, even if they had wished, the alarmed inhabitants never would have dar- | > +p, coteponente for the inconsiderable plunder they had teken in this ex- 
ed to enforce. Frequently, astride of barrels of rum or aqua vite, in the mid- | pedition, the Free-booters calculated upon the ransom of their prisoners. 
dle of tht*streets with pistols cocked and presented at the passers-by, they In this respect, however, they were cruelly deceived. While Grammont 
forced them to stop and drink, insulting others with obscenity and blasphemy. | WS at anchor in the road of Geneva, suffering horribly from his wound, a 


Their frantic orgies and excesses, however, soon carried them off by disease, | hurricane dashed his ships upon the coast: one of them (a fifty gun sap) 

iw ’ sbeage , * | was his chief vessel, and carried in her all he was worth. At length Grain- 
or stripped them of their plunder, when again they commenced the same life | mont recovered his health; but, being stripped of every thing, he offered 
of desperation, hardship, and exposure. ‘Their laws were inexorably severe | his services in the expedition to Vera Cruz, as a common Free-booter.— 


among themselves. The bravest and ablest man among the nurféber was chosen | Van Horn knew him too well not to admit him, under that title, among 


i . ; his companions in arms. G 2 of his ief co-opera- 
chief, and to him they accorded obedience and a large proportion of the spoils, | came pone srammont became one of his chief co-opera 


but nothing else. Individuals formed partnerships, calling each other “ com The third principal in the undertaking (Laurent) was not inferior to the 
rades,”’ in case of death becoming each other's legatees, in case of the decease pote others, either in intrepidity or enterprize. He was an excellent en- 
of both their shares reverted to the common stock. If any member of the |g!neer, and had long been in the service of Spain. He had even cruised 


iy iia ae eho | Fs sh i mes ,, jagainst the Free-booters, some of whom he had often made prisoners, and 
company secreted a part of the spoil, his doom was sealed—he was left on one at length himself fell into their hands. They. had tried iis eeuiniies and 
| proposed to admit him into their association. Some time after, he partici- 
This they called “ maroneing.” They allowed no quarrelling on board ship, | pated in the piracies of Van Horn, and shortly became the terror of the 
but when they came ashore were permitted to settle the matter by duel with | Spaniards. One day he was unexpectedly met by two ships of the line, be- 
elie yo a a oad ae longing to that nation, each mounting sixty guns, and which had been sent 
pistols or swords, in the presence of umpires. | ut to pursue him. Tooppose them, he had only his own ship, which 
indeed was wellarmed. The contest, however, was too unequal: he made 
their vocation. lt was composed of a shirt dipped in the blood of the bullocks | every effort to escape, but all retreat was cut off. Nothing remained but to 
that they had slain—coarse trowsers prepared in the same way—buskins with- | defend himself to the last extremity: he therefore forcibly represented to 
’ his soldiers, that they were, on every side, surrounded with the most terri- 
ble dangers; and that they had only to choose between an infamous and 
painful death, or the most obstinate resistance. 
would call «a child of Hell.” ‘Lhe appearance of sucha pack of fiends climb- | The courage of the Pirates was inflamed even to fury. 


of the uninhabited Keys islands, there to die in banishment or from starvation. 


The costume of the earlier class of these freebooters, was characteristic of 


out stockings—a cap with a small front—and a leathern girdle, into which were 


stuck their cutlasses, pistols, and knives-—a costume well befitting what Goethe 


In order to keep 
ing the sides of the hapless galleons, must have been sufficient of itself to | up this disposition, Laurent called one of the most resolute fellows among 


, 1 them, w > >rey etch ¢ . ate ¢ = ; post ¢ . 
paraly se the crews with terror. Jn addition to the few additional shares al- ' hom he ordered to fetch a lighted match, and take his post at the 


go on board two ships, with the exception of some seamen, who were t 
continue at sea, in order to manage and guard the rest of the fleet, and who 
were not to appear until after the complete success of the enterprize. The 
design of this manceuvre was to conceal the real strength of the Free-boot- 
ers, and to induce the enemy to think that the two ships they had seen ar- 
rive were those expected from Goava. In fact, on their appearance the 
Spaniards flocked down tothe shore, impatient to receive the cargo with 
which they supposed these vessels were laden, and of which they were in 
extreme want. 

The sight of the Spanish flag, which the Pirate had hoisted, occasioned 
universal joy. As, however, the ships continued at some distance, and 
seemed rather to stand out than to avail themselves of the wind that fa- 
vored them, the Spaniards began to entertain some doubts. ‘These were 
communicated to the governor, Don Louis de Cordova; who, giving no cre- 


dit to them, maintained that the two ships in question were really those 


which had been expected, and that he recognized them by their signals. 
He returned a similar answer to the commander of fort St. John, who warne- 
ed him to be on his guard. The night at length came on, and every one 
vetired quietly to rest, on the assurance of a man who had so much interest 
in being well informed. 

The Free-booters availed themselves fully of these circumstances. The 
two ships in the rear, which had not been discovered, advanced under the 
protection of the darkness, and of the security that universally prevailed. 
The disembarking was effected at midnight, near Old Vera Cruz, which 
was deserted, and was situated at the distance of two leagues from the new 
town of that name. The guards, who were stationed on the shore, were 
surprized and killed: they next met with some slaves, whom they engaged 
to serve as guides, by promising to give them liberty. Before day they were 
at the gates of Vera Cruz: and as soon as they were opened, the Free- 
booters suddenly rushed in, and put to death every one that opposed their 
passage. 

Laurent, accompanied by a select body, marched to the fort, which 
served on the land side to defend the city, and carried it by assault. He 
found twelve pieces of cannon, of a large bore, and announced this first 
success by firing several shot against the place. The soldiers awoke in 
amazement, and for some time continued motionless: as the very day on 
which this success was gained was the anniversary of some great festival, 
they thought some of the principal inhabitants had commenced its solem- 
nities at an earlier hour than usual; they mistook for cries of joy the shouts 
of the assailants, with which the streets re-echoed ; and by a chance, of 
which perhaps a second instance does not exist in military annals, they 
were the last to learn that the enemy was master of the place, whose de- 
fence had been committed to them. It was not till that moment that they 
ran to arms, vociferating what every one already knew, that the robbers 
were in the city. Hitherto the Free-booters had used their easy victory 
with some degree of moderation ; but they became furious as soon az they 
experienced any opposition, and cut to pieces every one they met. In a 
very little time all the soldiers were either killed, wounded, disarmed, or 
put to flight, and the principal inhabitants were made prisoners, without 
having had leisur e to place themselves and their wealth in safety, gs was 
always the practice on similar occasions. 

At length the massacre terminated, and the tumult was appeased. All 
the prisoners, whose number greatly exceeded that of the victors, were 
shut up in the principal church, at the gates of which were placed heaps 
of gunpowder, and sentinels were stationed, with matches in their hands, 
in order to set fire, and blow up that building, on the first mutinous cry 
that should be heard. 

Thus, in the compass of a few hours, and with the losg of a very few only 
of their comrades, the Free-booters were masters of one of the richest and 


ing, and embarking on board. their ships, whatever was valuable or conve- 
nient for their use. Their plunder, which consisted of gold and silver in 
cash, jeweis, cochineal, and other costly commodities, amounted in value 
to six millions of piasters. These treasures, however, were nothing in com- 
parison of what they might have been able to carry away from so wealthy 
a city, if they had not been pressed for time: for they were apprehensive, 
lest the very numerous soldiery, who were dispersed among the surround- 
ing districts, should assemble together and march against Vera Cruz. They 


tention, however, of speedily returning to reap more abundantly—an ex- 
pectation this, which could not seem illusory. The Free-booters were ac- 
customed to consider every thing belonging to the Spaniards as their own 
property; and, when they re-appeared in any places which they had only 
halt pillaged, they never failed to require ample interest for the capitals 
which they had, as it were, lent them only fora limited time. 

At Vera Cruz they did not neglect the subsidiary and rapid means of in- 
creasing their plunder, by exacting a ransom for the confined prisoners.— 
For this purpose they sent into the church a Spanish priest ; who, from the 
pulpit, announced ina few words the imperious will of the conquerors t 
his afirighted audience, and conjured them instantly tocomply, if they wish- 
ed to purchase their lives and liberty. 7 

This forcible address produced the desired effect. As most of the pri- 
soners, in their flight from their houses, had carried with them their money 
and jewels, acollection was immediately raade, to the amount of two hun- 
dred thousand pilasters. This sum the Iree-booters thought too moderate 
but it Was necessary to reconcile their satety with the interest of their cu- 
pidity. Already was it rumored that the Viceroy of New Spain was march- 
1ng against them with considerable forces; when a fortunate and unexpect- 





: aor | distance of two feet trom the gunner’s room,to which he was to set fire at 
, > captain. lieutenants il-maker, and surgeon, a cert iXe¢ low- fe ’ a , | 
lowed the captain, lieutenants, sail-maker, and surgeo ee a on the first signal. Then, after distributing a formidable supply of musquetry 


ance was made for wo unds, or six hundred pieces of eight for instance for a| upon every corner of the ship, he exclaimed :—** We must now make our 


right arm—one¢ slave or one hundred pieces. of eight for an eye, and so on + acr ae the pon Nl id + ee : rae git the | 
: f ' liahiie -. ar ‘ nb tenth adhoee i following panish Dulets galled him severely, yet the rree-booters followed in such 
Such were the men, slightly modified by time, that were actors in the following quick succession, and were so well levelled, that the Spaniards (who were | 
crowded upon deck) experienced a very great loss. | 
Though severely wounded in the thigh by a cannon tall, Laurent still | 
Lotonois, Montzar (call€d the exterminater), MorGan, Scott, Davis, Avex | kept the command ; and derived very great assistance in this unequal con- | 
axpre (with the iron arm), Van Horn, Grawwont, Gratt, Lavrent, and: test from his skill as an engineer, | He hinself pointed the caan ns at the | 
enemy, and succeeded in beating downthe main mast of the admiral’s ship. 
In short, availing himselt of the disorder and confusion he had caused 
among the Spaniards, he succeeded in effecting an escape. Never could | 
greater good tortune be united to more boldness and dexterity. 
One of the most important enterprizes undertaken by the Free-booters, Shortly atterwards, three ships were fitted out at Carthagena against these 
was that which they achieved in 1653, against the opulent city of Vera formidable Pirates: each of the two largest carried thirty-six guns, and | 
Cruz, and in which they displayed equal prudence and boldness. were manned with a crew four hundred strong ; the third had only six can- 
Van Horn, a wealthy inhabitant of Ostend, having obtained letters of non and ninety men. Inthe meautime, Laurent had been joined by some | 
marque from the governor of Tortugas, joined the Free booters; and con- vessels ruanned with Free-booters. On seeing this increase of strength, the 
nected himself with two of their most abl« commanders, Grammont, a | Spaniards (who had calculated upon their superior force, and dreamt only | 
Frenchman, and Laurent de Gratt, who was a native of Holland. ‘These of victory) would have retired. Laurent, however, left them no time for 
three extraordinary men, who conceived and executed the design of pil- escape, but immediately commenced an attack; and, after fighting eight 
laging Vera Cruz, are worthy of some particular notices, which will also hours, their three ships were taken. So many checks discouraged the Spa- 
serve to place the astonishing society of Free-buoters in a clearer point of niards, and caused them for a long time to abandon the hope of extermi- 
view. nating their dangerous enemies, | 
Van Horn was originally only a common sailor, who was an excellent Such were the three men who, in 1683, conceived the apparently extra- | 
steersman ; and who, faithfully adhering to the manners of his country, had vagant plan of attacking, with no assistance but their Free-bovters, a city 
by rigid economy accumulated some hundreds of piasters, With this money so well defended as Vera Cruz, both by its situation, and also by its fortifi- | 
he entered France, obtained letters of marque, and_fitted out a small ship, cations and soldiers, 
whose crew amounted only to twenty-five men; and to which, the better Some idea may be formed of the temerity of such an enterprize, when it 
to conceal his intentions, he gave the capacity, form, and internal arrange- , is considered that Vera Cruz was garrisoned by three thousand men, of that 
ment of a fishing boat. As this troop of licensed Pirates had no cannon, | very nation which was held in high repute for its military character. Be- 
they could only attack by boarding. side these, there were eight hundred men and sixty cannon ia a neighbor. | 
At that time France was involved in a war with the Dutch. It may be ing fort, ealled St. Jean-de-Luz, and which was covered on one side by 
easily conceived that such a manas Van Horn would not hesitate to employ | the sea, and the other by the city ; and in twenty-four hours six thou- 
his destructive talents against his countrymen. In fact, he soon took some . sand armed men could be assembled in the environs for the defence of Vera 
prizes, which he sold at Ostend, and with their produce purchased a ship Cruz. 
of war. Fortune continued to favor him: in a short time he had a small 
fleet of Pirates under his command, In conseuence of this success, he be- the surrounding country (and whoalso had the direction of the expedition), 
came so audacious, that, with the exception of French ships, he indiscri- | previously informed his companions in arms, that the Spaniards of this dis- 
minately attacked those ot all nations, wh.ch he obliged to pay him homage, | trict had been accustomed to stand a first attack very well; but that, as svon 
by bringing him their flag. At length he did not even spare the French ; | as success appeared doubtful, they never failed to carry away or to deposite | 
hence complaints were made from every quarter, to the court of France; | in the ground their riches, anc to save themselves in the woods; and con- 
in answer to these, a man of war was sent in quest of him, whick shortly sequently that they must act with prudence and endeavor at once to asto- | 
encountered him. Instead of risking the danger of an unequal contest, he | nish the enemy by an irresistible valor. 
determined to assume the security of innocence. He ordered his sails tobe | To the assailants this was a secret highly valuable to be known, and | 
furled, and went himself on board the French ship; the commander of | equally important to keep. There was, indeed, no fear that the Free-boot- | 
which having informed him that he had orders to carry him to France, Van | ers would themselves disclose it ; their own interests recommended tothem 
Horn pretended to be surprized at such a proceeding, and protested that his | the most rigid discretion on this occasion. ‘They knew from experience 
Operations were always combined with the interests of France. Thecom- | that, wherever they appeared, the Spaniards and their partisans would em- 
tmander knew his orders, and wished to tack about his ship. ‘ Take care | ploy every possible mancuvre against them, and that the plan of their en- | 
what you are going to do,” said the Pirate, with fury. ‘ Do you think my | terprize would be frustrated the moment it should become known. 
men will suffer me to be thus carried off before their eyes? They are all| Notice of the intended attack was communicated to the assembled troop, 
chosen soldiers, tried men, who know how to encounter death. My lieute- | though only in a general manner. The two chieftains perfectly accorded 
nant 18 one of the ino:t resolute fellows upon earth. Your victory is not | with Grammont, notwithstanding the majority of the Free-booters opposed 
near decided. Prepare then for a most desperate engagement.” a plan, the execution of which was apparently beset with insurmountable 
This determined language staggered the French commander. He was | difficulties. Their commandefs, who knew that the certain prospect of a 
afraid to bring the honor of his flag in competition with desperate Pirates, | rich booty would triumph over their repugnance, ordered some Spanish 
mig Bein cnc a Mae Pad acquainted. Van Horn was released : | prisoners to be brought before the assembly, who informed them, that in a 
sad enitain tiitenme ‘manele ree discontent in the court of France, | few days two ships richly laden would arrive at Vera Cruz from Goava. 
ropean seas, he thought it ae — t succeed in finding him in the Eu- | This news tnade them decisive, and it was determined to set sail without 
mined to steer towarde the detain of faethe withdraw thence, aod deter-| delay. The Free-booters, who were about to embark in the expedition, 
Ven Mave feet anita ron Peis an 1 America. were reviewed ; their number amounted to twelve hundred. It was agreed 
ico, whence he knew the galleons | that, as soon as they should approach Vera Cruz, all the Free-booters should 


scene—who took, besides subjecting the inhabitants to the direst cruelties, St. 
Augustine, Maracaibo, Panama, Porto Be!lo, and mamy other cities, of whom 


yet later, Harris, Sawkins, Swarr, Wattiins, Du Case, were some of their 
distinguished leaders. Pequor. 


Grammont, who was intimately acquainted with the spot, as well as with | 








ed circumstance occurred to favorthem. ‘The Bishop of Vera Cruz was ac- 
tually visiting his ciocese at the time he heard of the fatal event which 


| had just taken place in his see. Apprehensive that still greater misfortunes 


would be inflicted on his flock if they did not speedily appease the Free- 
booters, he exerted all his zeal to collect a million of piasters, which were 
immediately sent to them. The deliverance ef tlie prisoners, however, was 
not effected till some days afterwards, nor were they set at liberty till the 
moment the Free-booters marched out of the city. 

These robbers departed thence in the evening, and carried with them al. 
the slaves of both sexes, as well as all the mulattoes, not excepting those 
whe were free. ‘There were in their hands fifteen hundred hostages, whe 
were to be security for the payment of another million of piasters, which 
had been promised by the Bishop. In fact, that sum had been collected, 
but had arrived too late; and the Free-booters would have exposed them- 
selves to too many dangers had they waited for its receipt. 

The Pirates, indeed, were the more pressed to set sail as they had to ap- 
prehend an encounter with an army on land. The Mexican fleet, consist- 
ing of seventeen ships, was ready for sea, and was actually met by them 


| near the coast; though, notwithstanding its superiority, it did not venture 


to attack them They were themselves but little tempted to engage in bat- 
tle, as their ships were already laden with a tolerably rich booty, while 
those of the Spaniards contained only commodities which were ef difficult 
sale. With these dispositions the two fleets passed quietly near each other ; 
and the F'ree-booters might again acknowledge the taithfulness of their star. 
They were, however, shortly involved in a new trouble. As they had 
scarcely water enough for their own consumption, a violent contest arose 
amongst them, in what manner they could supply the fifteen hundred pri- 
soners With it, whom they had brought away on board. In order to appease 
the dispute, which was about to become bloody, it was agreed to make a 
fresh division of the slaves on board the whole fleet; but these unfortunate 
persons only had to suffer from the scareity of water, and three-fourths of 
them died of thirst. 

Other accidents, fatal to these hitherto successful robbers, marked their 
passage. Van Horn and Laurent, two of the chieftains, quarreiled; their 
dispute arose to such a height, that they came toa duel ; Van Horn received 
a severe wound, which was neglected, and of which he died in the course 
of afew days afterwards. His body was for a long time kept on board, and 
at length buried in the province of Yucatan. His ship became the pro- 
perty of Grammont, who respected the memory of his benefactor. Laurent 
could not, therefore, but be odious to him; and this difference between 
them extended to all who were under their orders. ‘To prevent the occur- 
rence of transactions becoming such ferocious men, they separated. All 
the ships in the fleet dispersed. heir fortunate chances were terminated 
Two of the vessels disappeared without any account being ever heard of 
them ; another fell into the hands of the Spaniards ; and some were driver 
out to a great distance by contrary winds. 





A Flight of Buzzards—The Montgomery (Alabama) Journal learns {rom a 
correspondent at Missouri, Pike county, of the sudden appearance in that vi- 
cinity of an immense flight of the great American Vulture, of several miles in 
length, and containing millions of these aerial scavengers. They were a long 
time in passing and in millions, at some times so as to darken the whole hori- 
zon. ‘The writer says they came nearly from due north, and steered nearly 
south; he said the whole element was darkened ; some flew so. low as to be 
within the limits of the boughs of the tallest trees, others so high as scarcely 
to be seen. ‘The train was supposed to be about two miles long ; at one time 
the whole canopy seemed to be darkened by these birds—from east to west, 
from north to south, from the tops of the trees toas high as the sight could 
reach, was one dark cloud. Many of the inhabitants thought it ominous of dire 
calamities. One opinion was, that it prognosticated a great slaughter of ous 
forces in Mexico. 

That's into him,” as the oyster said when he was £llowed. 

How does grass fee! when it is mowed ’—It feels vecy much cut dows 














most beautiful cities in America, They spent twenty-four hours in pillag- 


were therefore obliged to shorten their harvest for the present, with the in- 
































Che Spirit of the Tunes. 
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“TING THE BISON IN THE WILDS OF MEXICO 
heicht f th ivannah were vered with long files of Disons 
ny een more than rash for two hunters to face these ——" om 
Chere is but one way of killing a bison or two without much —— 
that is, by separating them from the tlock; the skill and agility ol the cage 
iccomplish the rest. Contrary to the expectation of my two companions, 


; } 7 ' e 2d to 
ibolos took the direction parallel to the river; and none of them ventured 


yur side , d The 
I'he first European who saw a bison must have been much alarmed, 
yison is larger than the common bull; a thick mane, either black or rust — 
»vers his shoulder or breast, and hangs down to his feet. Phe hind a . | 
che animal, from the hump on his shoulders, is covered with short hair as nate 
is the lion’s, and like the lion’s, incessantly lashed by a sinewy tail. enadeey! 4 
tread shakes the ground, his bellowing disturbs the air, bis eyes pape | 
aothing but stupid ferocity: and the black, sharp horns planted on his wi 
brow complete his appearance as an object of terror. 

Whilst observing, not without vexation, the manoeuv 
locks, one of the hunters was examining, en connoisseur, 
jarkness of the night‘had hitherto prevented his doing. 1. and | 

‘* Caramba !” said he, + this deep chest. slender legs, dilated nostrils, an | 
chin body, announce an unusual degree of swiftness. | 

‘* My horse,” I replied, with the fatuity of a man who knows the value of | 
his possessions, ‘is a deer for lightness, a mule for bearing me: ae . m. 

‘And a bison for swiftness,” interrupted the hunter. © \ ell, then, to come | 
o the point, senor, you might render me a very great service. 

* Speak! What is it!” : 

- vor a. Bog. ha that flock of cibolos looking as if they avoided us Since 
your horse is so swift, gallop boldly up to the cowards, and fire a? a 
as close to them as possible ; you will wound one at least; the entire ban wt 
yursue you, but you will easily outstrip them. ‘The most active, consequent y 
the strongest, will alone keep up with you, and we will manage them.” 

“Are you serious!” Iasked. ‘The hunter looked at me with astonishment. | 
‘If my horse were to fall !” | 

‘** He will not fall.” 

« But if he should fall?” : 

‘« Why, in that case you would have very slender chances of escape. Yet | 
sven that has been known; but should you fall so gloriously, I promise to make | 
4 fearful masszcre of cibolos in your honour.” 

« Listen,” said I, “ there are a thousand things I would do for you in prefer- 
once to this. I involuntarily hunted a tiger a few days ago, a bear last night, | 
and I do not care now to allow myself to be hunted by a bison. Everything con- | 


res of these gigintic | 
my horse, which the | 


| 
| 
| 


| 





sidered, I prefer lending you my horse.” 

‘« [ did not venture to ask such a favour ; and, besides,” naively added the 
hunter, ‘I thought to please you by proposing this diversion to you.” 

I thanked him for his kind intentions; and, although delighted to escape this 
jilemma, 1 gave him the rein of my horse witha sigh. ‘Ihe"buccaneer began 
by unsaddling him, folded up four times the blanket which he used as a cloak, 
and fastened it on the horse's back, by means of the long faja of Chinajcrape | 
rolled round his body. ‘Then taking off his calzoncras, doe-skin boots and 
jacket, he remained with bare feet, in short drawers and shirt sleeves. 

‘As the game I am going to play is a somewhat ticklish one,” said he, * | 
cannot give the horse and myself too much freedom of motion, and you will 
see what can be done with an animal properly arranged.” | 

Thus equipped, and having hung a species of rapier, very thin and sharp, to | 
his saddle, the hunter sprung on the horse’s back, and ascertained that in case | 
of necessity the faja might be used as stirrups and bear the entire weight of | 
tis body, thus enabling him to leave the reins perfectly free. ‘Then with a dex- | 
terity which must have equalled that of the ancient Numidians, he pulled up | 
his horse, urged him forwards, stopped him, rolled up in his left hand the ca-} 
sresto,* of which he held one extremity, galloped off like an arrow and return- 
»d to my side with the same rapidity. 

‘You do not know the value of such a horse,” said he, ‘and I almost re- 
proach myself fordepriving you of an opportunity of knowing what a treasure 
you possess.” 

! must confess that the animal did not seem the same in the hands of this 
vild rider; I, however, earnestly entreated the hunter not to expose him too 
nuch to the horns of the bisons. 

‘“ We run the same risk,” replied the baccaneer, laughing. He then gave 
is lus instructions. We were to lie flat on our stomachs, gun in hand, on the 
lope bordering the river, and watch through the long grass the movements of 
the animals he should drive towards us. -* However,” he added, * before plac- 
ng yourself in ambuscade, you will have time, senor, to witness such a race 
is you will rarely have an opportunity of seeing. 1 wish to show you what 
nay be expected of a good horse mounted by an expert hunter.” 

He then rushed off in the direction of the flock of cibolos, whose distant 
ellowing came to us with the breeze. I[ remained standing on the edge of the 
river, in order to lose nothing of the interesting sight promised me. ‘The hun- 

ter began by making a great circuit, clearing with imperturbable ease the prick- 
ly fig-trees and the inequalities of ground with which the plain was studded ; 
the horse seemed rather to fly than run, and neighed joyfully; the rider then 
lisappeared behind a hill of some little elevation. Meanwhile the buccaneer’s 
laring companion had set in the ground a willow branch, surmounted bya 
checked scarlet handkerchief. 1 asked if this was a signal for his comrade. 

“No,” replied the hunter. “ Bisons are like bulls, red irritates them. If 
oaquin gets away one or two, this handkerchief will infallibly attract them 
iere, and we can then kill them. Be careful to aim at their muzzles at the 
moment they spring on us.” 

‘Is it then indispensable,” I asked the buecaneer, ‘to attract them just 
iere - 

“It is my trade,’ replied the buccaneer,who, like Matasiete, forgot that I was 

ot a hunter by profession, As he ceased speaking, we remarked a sort of 
hudder and agitation in the ranks of the flock of bisons which covered the 
ower slopes of the hill behind which Joaquin had disappeared. ‘The rash hun- | 
ter had just ascended the opposite height. When he reached the summit, he 
ittered two shrill screams, which were answered by prolonged roarings, then 
rushed irom top to bottom of the hill like a piece of rock breaking away, and | 
lisappeared amid that thick forest of horns and black manes. ‘The frightened | 
lock made an alarming movement towards our signals ; but soon dispersed in | 
various directions, broken up into numerous groups. I then saw Joaquin, sate 
ind sound, gallop to the midst of the space he had cleared. ‘Two bisons of | 
gigantic size seemed the leaders of one of the columns detached from the 
principal flock, and the hunter seemed to direct his attack against these two 
monstrous beasts Hovering in the rear of the battalion with a lightness and 
audacity aimost miraculous, Joaquin by turns appeared and disappeared with- 
out the two leaders quitting their companions. At last there was an almost 
imperceptible space left between the little troop and its buffalo conductors. 
Swiit as lightning, the hunter rushed into it; but either he had presumed too 
much on the agility of his horse, or it was ascheme of his ferocious antago- 
nists, for | saw with inexpressible anguish the waves, for a moment divided, 
close again, and the unfortunate buccaneer pressed as in a gulf, whose yawning 
mouth had suddenly closed upon him. I forgot the horse tu think only of the 
man, and | exchanged a look full of anxiety with poor Joaquin’s companion. 
The bronzed cheeks of the hunter were tinged with a death-like paleness ; ri- | 
de in hand, he was about to rush to the assistance of his comrade, when he ut- 
tered a scream of joy and stopped short. Violently pressed between the horns 
of two bisons who had at last left the column they headed, Joaquin was stand- 
‘ng on his horse, who was protected from their horns by the thick woolen blan- 
Ket wrapped round him. Whilst the compact group was thus advancing to- | 
wards us, the buccaneer drew out his rapier, put one foot on the bison’s woolly | 
shoulders, stabbed him, and, as the animal made a last effort not to die unre- 
venged, he sprung hastily to the ground. I was time, for at that moment my | 
poor horse, lifted up by the bison’s head, fell to the earth with great violence. | 
his saved him He thus escaped from his two enemies; and, almost imme- | 
liately getting up, he galloped off, pursued by the two cibolos. Joaquin ran | 
along ona parallel line with his steed, whose reins he had never lost hold of, | 
gradually came close up to him, seized his horse’s mane, gave a spring, and 
seated himself in his saddle with a shout of triumph. 

* Our turn comes now !” said the hunter who had remained with me, taking 
up his post at the sight of the two bisons, who, intent on the pursuit of the 
orse and its rider, came towards us at an unsteady pace, whilst the rest of the 
flock, deprived of its two leaders, took flight among the hills. We threw our- 
selves on our stomachs on the sloping bank of the river and awaited the twu 
cibolos, — discouraged, stood still for a second, bellowing with rage, and 
‘earing the ground with their horns. The buccaneer then shook violently the 
gn handkerchief at the end of his stick. At sight of the detested colour, 
two — ecemed to salute with ferocious joy an object which at least 
Aid not fly from their attack : they Sprung towards us. Joaquin had ridden off; 
his part was played* 

Pind “ee en of the terrific aspect of the wounded 
of his black prvdos er va peg myn poured from him, dyeing the waves 
ing of which came seduaiie oa reddened his nostrils, the formidable snort- 
gazing with his stu nd poe fe lyr Rye ae rary pepeneee mite 
af the river alone ined for the hi maga oemonae a dye 
A minute tee, anita © Aunter had, like myself, his rifle in his hand. 
» should have had to defend ourselves from these two ir- 

















‘I are 


deste. ‘ong cord which serves at ouceas lasso and as halter, is called reate cabreste, or ca 


| amiss for a beginner. 


| dead bodies of God’s free creatures !” 


the stag or boar ? 
_ Who marks the fall of every sparrow regard, with less complacency, the 
| death of myriads of animalcule, crushed by every movement of your jaws ? 


| through the microscope, has revealed to us! 





swt? 
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ritated beasts. Fortunately, nds later the wounded bison fell heavi 


ly and expired 


i few sec< 
Fire exclaimed the lunter 
Hit on the he ud by three bulls ts, the other bison stoppe d, fell, and struck 
ivainst the earth, almost at the top of the bank which protected us 
trotted up to us, cool, and smiling like the horseman in the ring, who has been 
displaying all the qualities of his horse. He examined the last fallen cibolo. 
‘“ You have lodged your two bullets in his head,” said he. ‘That is not 


Joaquin 


on horseback.” 

“Not with mine, I hope!” [ hastened to answer; ‘for it is a miracle that 
the poor animal escaped from the horns of the cibolos.” 

“T intended doing more with your horse; but the first time I have an op- 
portunity of mounting myself properly, I shall not fail to do so. 


HAWKER ON SHOOTING: 


Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns and sporting, §-c. By Lt. Col. 
P. Hawker. First American, from the Ninth London Editiea. Carefully collated 
from authentic sources by W. T. Porter, Esq. 8 vo. pp. 460. Philadelphia ; Lea 
& Blanchard. 








When books, such as the above, cease to be regarded with interest, and 
read with enthusiasm, we too shall become sentimental, and sigh for the 
“* good old times of Adam and of Eve.”’ Rather take us back to fig leaf 
aprons, or at least to the hirsute covering of Esau, than swathe our man- 
hood in the swaddling cloths of modern Transcendentalism, which out-By- 
rons Byron in collars, and out-Samsons Samson in hair and beard, to shake 
the world with spiritual heroics over the slaugbter of a Tom-tit. It was, 
at least, a distinction of the elder men that they walked, with countenan- 
ces erect, before the Lord, with the exception of one Atlas, a respectable 
ancient, for whose bowed shoulders there appear to have been weighty rea- 
sons: but that ** humped” shoulders should be almost the unvarying cha- 
racteristic of these later heroes, constitutes a more puzzling inquiry. It 
may be they a:e weighed down by the burden of that spiritual world which 
they have so valiantly taken upon themselves; or, it may be, that spinal 
disease, with the rocking chair their throne of state, has something to do 
with it! But this they would consider an invidious discussion! Be the 
truth upon this point where it may, we must be permitted to confess our- 
selves not quite sick enough to relish milk and water as a beverage, whe- 
ther of our spiritual or ** inner man.” We accuse ourselves of a digestion, 
and plead guilty to a circulation something warmer than that of a fish or a 
lrog. Hence, though we have no sympathy for the platitude of bathos, yet, 
if there be such a thing, we acknowledge a weakness for the p/ate-itude 
of a game dinner. ‘ Horror!” says our ‘I'ranscendental Pythian, ** your 
appetites are cannibal—your amusements those of a savage!” ‘* Hah !— 


| thou attenuated shadow of a shade !—Pray, upon what is your insubstantial 


essence ted?” ** Upon fruiis and vegetables—not upon red blood, and the 
**Pshaw ! what difference does it 
make whether the blood is red, green, or white? Every vegetable you de- 
vour is a microcosm of the world, and populous with living creatures ! 
Hlow have you learned that the pang of dissolution is less to them than to 
If the destruction of animal life be a crime, does He 


four-filths of the creatures which are visible to the naked eye, live by mu- 
tual destruction, and the other fitth upon that of those which science, 
Where will you stop? All 
things that live, in the grades below man, are the fungi of decay; and all 
that is material of him 1s alike so. Death is so entirely the law of life, that, 
though fed on air, you tinust do murder with every breath; it is the fuel of 
all lite, except, perhaps, that of Baby Ethics, alias—Transcendental- 
ism !” 

Dut we are wasting words upon what is neither a thing, nor the reflex 
ofathing Mr. Kennedy’s ‘bah !” is gloriously and eternally legitimatiz- 
ed, as the only answer men have to make to such twaddle. That a “truth 
is nourished by the blood of the martyrs,” is, perhaps, the most central 
aphorism of any ‘ Proverbial Philosophy!” certainly itis in that of Vene 
ry. That God might or could have made men otherwise, we are assured ; 
but that he did not we are equally so. Even Ham was not the first hunter, 
for Eve did murder of the monads when she bit the forbidden fruit? That 
Cain, Esau, Nimrod, Nebuchadnezzar, and all that hairy branch of the fa- 
mily, made the first **fur fly,” no commentator will dispute; but that 
‘* fur,” in its technical and commercial sense, was the only garniture of 
destroyed and destructible creatures, up to this time, may well be consid- 
ered a debatable question. The latter pogeny of this Ham family have 
found it quite as much in point to make ‘the feathers fly.” As for all the 
down-y grades, both of hunters and of prey, from this point, facilis des- 
census, to the little end of nething, we refer our readers to Sir Joseph 
Banks, and the Reports of the Royal Academy. But seriously, hunting, 
with its rough sports and attendant appetite, first made men of us. The 
Paradisaical comforts of our progenitor, Adam, before the fall, would have 
made us arace of loafers, It isevident the curse meant that we should 
earn our meat as well as “bread,” by the sweat of our brows. Nobody 
has thus more fairly earned it (i. e., meat) than the hunters of the family 
of Adam. They have always constituted an order of the Tall Sons of Aank, 
of which order the ** Tall son of York” is now the grand master, by accla- 
mation, on our new continent. He is not only grand master per se, but 
by the divine and legal “right of possession,” through many years of stead- 
fast devotion to the rights, interests, and humors of said order. He stands 
in the breach, between an effeminate philosophy ana the manhood of our 
race. For ail traits, as well of manhood as of delicacy, we would recom- 
mend him to **Dian” asa new ‘‘Endymion,” somewhat sturdily developed, 
te be sure. He would hardly do for an allegorical dream of poetical en- 
thusiasm—for we suppose Dian, or the moon, has been cured of that by 
this time—but he will stand as the embodiment of that hale and doughty 
hardihood which belongs to our new country. In a word, he has Ameri- 
canized the Olympic Heroics! The “ Spirit of the Times,” which he has 
conducted, is not merely a name It is absolutely what it pretends to be. 
[It has linked the old feudal times with ours, 

We are conservative enough to have full confidence in the physical ; for 
it seems that God has made the material organs of that life the only true 
interpreters between himself and us; and as, when he first formed Adam 
out of the dust of the earth, these organs were his first present to us, we 
shall continue to regard with respect the revelations they make ! 

After all, since we are neither seraphim nor angels, we must be ‘* men 
that are men!” * And there were giants in those days,” was said ot a ve- 
ry remote period ; but should we undertake a physical*comparison, General 
Tom Thumb might almost stand as the giant of this, Porter and his peers 
always excepted! At least, we are assured that General Thomas will, 
through all coming ages, be considered, physically and intellectually, a 
giant prototype of all that race of namby-pamby heroes we have hinted 
at! 

Think of that period when * it was sport for the strong” 

** To—go forth with pine 
For a spear ’gainst the mammoth, 
Orstrike through the ravine 
At the foaming behemoth, 
While man was in stature 
As towers in our time,— 
The first born of Nature, 
And like her, sublime.” 
And then of the Pigmy of modern Cockneydom— 
** Who makes the woods wonder” 
with a vengeance—when he goes pottering for wrens! Or, if this contrast 
be not strong enough, remember that grand vision ot a mighty race Old 
Spencer has so quaintly embodied in his Allegory, ** Muiopoitmos” — 
** And then about his shoulder broad he threw 
An hairie hide of some wild beast, whom hee, 
In salvage forrest by adventure slew, 
And reft the spoyle his ornament to bee, 
Which spredding all his back with dreadful view, 
Made all that him so horrible did see, 
Thinke him Alcides with the lyon’s skin 
When the Naemean conquest he did win.” 


And now by the side of this noble savage place the picture of a feeble, thin 
Anatomy, with ‘‘tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes’’—whose 
“« mission” is to gaze for love upon some star! Is not General Thumb the 
Atlas meet to bear a world full of generations such as these? We had ra- 
ther eat acorns, and wash them down with bear’s oil all our. days, than be 
descended from such. We should be incessantly fearing death by sudden 
evaporation. All that is warm, strong, chivalric, and consistently noble 
in our manhood, we obtain by descent from arace of Hunters. Our Old 
World ancestors were first acorn-eating hunters—then robbers—-thercon- 
querors—then Knights, lords, and deer-stealing yeomen. Then came that 
glorious period— 

**In rough magnificence arrayed, 

When ancient chivalry displayed 

The pomp of ker heroic games, 

And crested chiefs and tissued dames 

Assembled at the clarion’s call, 

In some proud Castle’s high arched hall.”” 


l’or my part, I will never hunt the bison again except |! |‘ ; 
shih ' | ing pursuits, soon wrought out from the chaos of the Dark Ages the prob- 


‘lem of Rights, and from these emanated all the modern ideas of liberty,— 


127 


— ‘ , eS ae 
We know the fanatic Agrarian | sneer with childish self{-suihciency, 
: . 
that we have called the age of Feudal oppression glorious But this is 
Pi 
only characteristic of the blind inconsistency of such maudlin prophets, 


who, imagining themselves specially inspired with regard to the present 
and future progress of humanity, are utterly ignorant of the laws which 
governed its past development. Such areas unfit to talk of progress as 
babbling infants to instruct our Senators of policy. Compensation 18 God's 
law of progress—and although the masses were oppressed—there were a 
few privileged classes who, having the leisure and the means for liberaliz- 


this was the recompense, Learning was preserved in the monasteries, and 
the Barons wrested Magna Charta from King John. This, and the Protes- 
tant Reformation—the two greatest movements—came from the obnoxious 
orders of privilege; the one from hunting and hawking barons—the other 
from the seclusion of the cloister. The masses followed, and the necessity 
for such orders ceased. Then came our Fathers to these shores—the chi- 
valric gentleman and hunter knights went south, and the sturdy Puritan 
hunters went to the north. With their knives and rifles they soon won 
food and clothing for themselves of the wild beasts, and a home for free- 
dom and their children, of the savages. In a word, it was first in those re- 
gal days of hunting— 
“© When quick thoughts like lightning were alive !” 

~ All the impulsion of our national character—all of the hardy, stern, re- 
solute, and generous that may be native, we take through the blood of our 
noble hunter ancestors. That terrible soldiery which is devasting Mexi- 
co, is composed of hunters, almost to a man—and the eagle they carry be- 
fore them, is a hunting bird—the fierce-eyed king of the winged hunters! 
Then honor to the magnanimous art of Venery! and honor to its patrons 
among us, Porter and Hampton, and Kendall and all ! . 

Porter has done a great thing for himself, and all good men and true on this 
side the water, in editing this edition of Hawker. ‘The matter-of-fact enthu- 
siasm of that worthy person, is very infectious, and will meet—as the Asso- 
ciationists say—its “correspondence” here. A military man,our Colonel seems 
to have devoted himself to this cognate art, not alone with the passion of an 
amateur, but as well with the laborious, circumstantial minuteness and skill of 
a professor. His earnestness is quite refreshing, and the direct and resolute 
simplicity with which he follows up his almost exhaustless subject through its 
apparently trivial details, imposes respect upon us, and convinces us through 
his strong convictions of their importance. He isa gossip—but a pleasant one 
—because we feel that he gossips out of the fulness of knowledge—and can’t 
help it! He gives us the opinions of a sage old sportsman upon guns and gun- 
ning, from the position of a higher than mercenary caste, and we perceive that 
they are those of a gentleman—just such as he would throw off in a cosy af- 
ter-dinner chat over the wine. “ 

We listen with deference because we are instructed, and feel grateful. We 
may venture to indulge a smile—but it is only an inward one—when we ob- 
serve with what pertinacity of lingering fondness the veteran dwells upon the 
merits of his first love, the flint lock—in opposition to the resistless progress of 





the—then novel—detonator, to universal favor. We perceive that though he 
fights step by step he fights forlornly, and against his own convictions even. 
| But when he has felt that the new dynasty mus¢ reach the ascendant in spite of 
his regrets, we admire his magnanimity when we find him turning all his expe- 
rience to the improvement of the rivalarm. Yet we heartily appreciate that 
| tenderness for the past which leads him to open his ninth edition with the eu- 
| logy, obituary, and epitaph —written by himself—of his eldest friend and co- 
worker, the immortal Joe Manton. Aye immortal—for what gentleman had 
been slain in mortal duello honorably, who was not indebted for his mittimus to 
the great Joe Manton! What boasted feat of sportsmanship was legitimatiz- 
ed, but that the lead had been thrown through the scientific tubes of Joe ; ina 
| word, whoever shot at man, bird, or beast, with any other tool but was disgrac- 
| ed in his success, and doubly damned in his failure! Peace to the manes of 
Joe!—though there is some doubt whether our prayer will be realized. For 
we may suppose his ghost will meet with such swarms of those who have been 
sent to the returnless shore through his consummate skill, that it will be sonfe- 
what troubled until he gets under the immediate wing of Radamanthus ' All 
the peers and successors of Joe are dwelt upon with an equally kindly simpli- 
city. 
As for the body of the work, we are glad that Mr. Porter has been wise 
enough to cut much of it down, as the subjects treated of are entirely unsuited 
to this meridian. Porter has well explained this matter to American readers, 
in his Editor’s Dedication to Colonel Wade Hampton, Jr. 








«The high character of the book, its great reputation, both in this country 
and in England, and the number of editions through which it has passed, hav- 
ing attracted the attention of the American publishers, they confided to my care 
the task of adapting it to the wants of the American Sporting World. In ful- 
filment of this, it seemed to me that much of it was altogether unnecessary to 
sportsmen on this side of the Atlantic. You will see, therefore, that I have 
omitted many chapters contained in the original, which, being devoted to mat- 
ters of a local character, could not be regarded as either useful or interesting 
to our countrymen generally. I have filled up with a series of articles upon 
The Hunting and Shooting of North America, from the pens of our most 
practical and scientific sportsmen ” 

No general rules can be so framed as to meet all the exigencies of hunting, 
which occur under the new conditions here. ‘The crack sportsman of England 
would find his formulas sadly set at naught in the deep tangles, gloomy swamps, 
and vast prairies of this country. Hence, although those portions of Hawker, 
which have been retained, are excellent, as containing many hints available to 
us, yet we regard Porter’s additions as much more valuable. His practical 
hints are calculated more immediately for this meridian. He has wisely called 
to his aid the best writers, upon such themes, in the country, nearly every one 
of whom has been, or is, a correspondent of his admirable weekly, ** The Spirit 
of the Times.” The natural history and mode of pursuing nearly all the ob- 
jects of sport is given, from the moose and caraboo, down to the rice bird and 
snipe. It thus forms one of the best series of sketches, upon such subjects, 
ever collected. ‘This mode of illustrating such themes is, by the way, the pro- 
per one ; as, since each sketch is by a different writer, and he an eye-witness, 
we have a pleasing variety of style and manner throughout. Here we are fur- 
nished a delightful salmagundi, spiced by such names as John James Audubon, 
J. P. Giraud, Dr T. B. Thorp, Frank Forrester, Kendall, Sibley, and many 
others, along with that of the Editor. We hope Mr, Porter may receive the 
most substantial commendations for his labor on this work, bestowed, not alone 
by sportsmen, which will be a matter of course, but as well by all those who 
desire to see the manliness and hardihood of our race preserved. And cer- 
tainly, to this end, there is nothing more absolutely conducive than a perpetua- 
tion of the Venery, and all its attendant sports. Porter is its accepted cham- 
pion; and, surely when we begin to bewail the decline of chivalric manhood 
agnong us, it will not be said of him that he has uot labored, in the words of 
Leigh Hunt, “to bring back our fine old pre-eminent way!” He has long 
stood up, as the oracle, for our country, of its hardier instincts, as the repre- 
sentative of its physical manhood. ‘There are such things as moral and intel- 
lectual manhood, undoubtedly, but unless the — be maintained in perfect 
equilibrium with them (what he has steadily labored for and attained in his own 
person,) they soon sink, through the gradations of weakness, to inanity. 

N. Y. Literary World. 





Stampedes.—We find in the Mount Morris Spectacle a letter from Doct. 
Myron Mills, a son of the late Gen. Wm. A. Mills, of Mt. Morris, who went 
to Santa Fe as a surgeon’in Gen. Kearney’s Regiment, from which we take 
the following : ; 

** Tt may not be uninteresting to your readers to know how the Indians 
effect stampedes upon horses, and succeed in driving off*large numbers as 
they do sometimes, and that too, even from a strong guard, Twenty or 
thirty Indians mounted on mules will ride up in the night as near to the 
camp or place where the horses are grazing, as they think they can with- 
out being discovered by the guard; then they divide off in squads of five 
or six, and plant themselves in almost every direction, (if the shape of the 
ground will admit of it,) around the camp. Then one or two Indians will 
creep up near the horses, and whilst lying on the ground make sudden 
frightful noises, with horse-fiddles or some other instrument. The horsea 
bound upon their feet, throwing their heads up, and all at once make a 
break, ‘en masse.” Ifthey are picketed, they now draw the pickets, or 
break the larryertes, and away they go, perfectly regardless of tents, guard, 
and everything else. As soon as they approach near any of the Indians on 
their mules, they commence spurring, and away they go in the direction of 
their homes; the horses not approaching near enough to learn the decep- 
tion, follow on after the mules, supposing them, no doubt, to be horses, 
whilst the remaining [Indians pursue them from behind, and thus frighten 
and drive them on. In this way they often drive off several hundred hors- 
es in one ** stampede,” and afterwards secure them all. Itis a grand, yet 
fearful sight, to see a large number of horses in a stampede. When en- 
camped upon the Arkansas river, near Bent’s Fort, | saw upon the oppo- 
site side of the river [some of the troops had crossed over to obtain grass 
for the animals] 800 horses‘in a stampede. They took tright simply from 
an antelope jumping and bounding through the camp, and that too in day- 
light. The rattling of the iron pikes and the rambling of the earth was 
distinctly heard on that occasion for two miles, About 50 of the horses 
were entirely lost. k 

“Is that clock right over there ?” asked a visitor the other day. “Right 








over there 2” said the boy, “*’taint nowhere else !” 
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PARK THEATRE, 
BOXES $1--PIT 50 CENTS—GALLERY 25 CENTS 
Doors open at 7 o'clock, and the performances will commenc: at 7} 
R. ANDERSON is engaged for a few nights, and will make his first appear 
N Monday in the Tragedy of GISEPPUS. 
Mr. ANDERSON will appear every evening during the week 
‘ MECHANICS HALL, 
No. 4922 BROADWAY, BETWEEN GRAND AND BROOME STREETS, 
CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS 
a. announce that they will continue their popu 


Concerts 


and inimitable 


EVERY EVENING UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE, 
Admission 25 cents. Concert will commence at § o'clock. 


M'DLLE AUGUSTA, 
ESPECTFULLY states to the Managers of Theatres in the United States, that dur 
ing her absence from this city letters (post-paid) directed to the care ol Mr John 
Povey, Park Theatre, will be forwarded to her. [Mar. 6. 
New York, March 1, 1847. 
. “TAM MYSELF ALONE,” 


[May. 8. 














ANDREW JACKSON ALLEN, corner of Chatham and Mulberry Sts., the only | 


acknowledged Legitimate Costumer, in this, our great and glorious country. 
0G Edwin Forrest is the great American Tragedian— ; 
Andrew Jackson Allen is the great American Costumer, and defies competition, let it 
come from any part of the Globe.—vivaT RES PUBLICA. (Oct. 3. 


_ Chings Theatrical. 


Park Theatre.—Mr. Forrest’s engagement, as we predicted, has been 
most successful. We have been astonished, even with our own sanguine 
expectations, at the fulness of the house during the week. ‘Jack Cade” 
has been twice performed, and Mr. Forrest’s personation of Aylmere re- 








ceived most approvingly. 

It is evident that Mr. Forrest is increasing che number of his friends, 
and his reputation as an artist. We remember when his name was utterly 
insufficient to attract the audiences that now crowd around him, and when 
as the result of it he suffered badly from comparison with foreign artists: | 
We do not consider Mr. Forrest as a finished actor. There are some ex- ! 
cellences, some very superior qualifications evidenced by his efforts, yet he 
has many faults, but they arise more perhaps from his physical organiza- 
tion than his want of culture or genius. Mr. Forrest is a self made man, 
in our opinion guided entirely by his own conceptions without reference to 
any established school ; and very frequently, and we think, most correctly, 
differing in his reading from predecessors. The beaten track in tragedy, 
from the approved efforts of men past and gone, it is dangerous to depart 
from, if the opinion of the mass is necessary to success, and unless there- 
fore the actor harmonizes with his predecessors he is unskilful and eratical. 
Mr. Forrest had for a time to contend against the prejudices of the admir- 
ers of Mr. Kean, whose style seems to have been, and yet to be considered, 
the grand model of the tragic art even among the large class who never saw 
his performances, although, in truth, there was no fixed character to his 
acting,no adhesion to any school other than the impulses of genius, al- 
ways bright but always wanting a local habitation anda name. We might 
be able to point out the faults of Mr. Forrest, but we sincerely believe they 
are beyond his control, and think it unfair to assail a man who stands first 
among the artists of his country in a profession that never yielded a stand- 
ard of perfection. There is one peculiarity of Mr. Forrest which is very 
striking, and that is, that notwithstanding his fine physique, his,full and un- 
diminished energy, he excels in the impersonation of old age, asin Richelieu 
and the Broker of Bogota, and though it may be supposed to require prodi- 
gious physical transtormation, is acquired and embodied with great ease 
and faithfulness. We do not wish to detract from Mr. Forrest any of the 
fair fame which he has won by undaunted perseverance, but we know that 
he is not the greatest of all actors, and as we endeavor to be just will not 
indulge in the panegyrics which we read, and which must be as obnox- 


| about mid day made preparations for dinner. 
| the crowd, a choleric old fellow, who was very fond of soft boiled eggs, and 


| been laid in, 
| when he directed his ‘‘boy”—a favorite strapping negro, about fifty years 


Che Spirit of the Cimes. 


James Wan cack, Jr., is about to go out to Europe for a new wardrobe | 

The experiment of a small theatre at Newark is about to be tried. Mr. ! 
Nickinson, formerly of the Olympic, and Mrs. Harrison, formerly of the Park 
Cheatre, in this city, are to appear. Miss Barnes is also engaged, and was 
to have appeared on Monday evening last, but was prevented by sudden in- 
disposition. Success to the enterprize 

It is said that the Chesnut street Theatre, Philadelphia, is to be torn | 
down. | 

Couurins, the very clever Irish 
Louis onthe night of the 26th. He 
whole engagement. 

The Atheneum opened at Cincinnati on Monday, 26th ult Mrs. Mow- | 
att delivered an opening address, written by herself. There were more | 
than fifteen hundred persons present. ‘The ‘* Lady of Lyons” was selected 
as the opening play, Mrs Mowatt and Mr. Davenport sustaining the princi- 

| pal parts. 


Comedian, was to take a benefit at St. 
had drawn crowded houses during his 


HARD BOILED EGGS, 

Many of our old friends at the South remember Mike Craft, some years 
ago a well known Cotton Broker at Mobile. Mike was a great wag, and en- 
joyed fun rather more extensively than most folks. 

There started from Mobile once upon a time, a party of two or three dozen 
ladies and gentlemenon a picknick excursion. Among other edibles where- 
with to regale themselves when they became hungry, they had provided a 
few dozen of fresh eggs. Mike was acting as a sort of a steward of the par- 
ty, and he determined tojhave some sport by way of compensation. 

The party arrived at its destination, enjoyed its fishing and the like, and 
There was one individual in 


it was more for his accommodation than any thing else, that the stock had 
A fire was made, the utensil prepared, the water boiling, 
old, to boil the eggs. 

** Boil them just as usual, Bill, be sure that they are not done too much.” 

In a minute or two the eggs smoking hot, were produced. The old fel- 
low broke the shell—the egg was as hard as a stone. 

‘* What the d—I did you boil these so long for? go boil some more.” 

Bill shortly brought half a dozen more, and the egg eater again commen- 
ced operations. 
 * n it, these are harder than the others, you stupid jackass; yon 
know exactly how I like ’em.” 

The poor servant stammered out that he hadn’t boiled them longer than 
usual, but made another attempt. He met with no better luck whatever. 
On cracking the first and finding it to be something like a big piece of chalk, 
the old fellow, thoroughly angry, commenced pelting Bill with them. It 
made but little impression on the darkee, probably because they did not hap- 
pen to hit him on the shin. The ladies end gentlemen present seemed to 
enjoy the sport immeasurably, although busily engaged in dicussing the 
cold viands and the sparkling champagne. 

** Just put in a dozen eggs there,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘and I'll hold 
the watch—we’ll see if we cannot have them done right this time. D-—n 
your picture, I'll sell you as soon as I get home, and for five dollars at that, 
If I can’t get more.” 

They were boiled exactly one minute. 
something fit to eat ?” 

To his utter astonishment the last lot was found to be as hard and as 
solid as all the rest. He tried itagain with the same result. 

‘“Why Mike! Mike Craft,”—calling to the wag who was busily engaged 
at a little distance, serving up cold oyster pie to two or three of the fair 
sex, ‘‘where the d—1 did you buy these eggs ?” 

‘** Bought them fresh to market.” 

‘* They are most extraordinary eggs—I can’t boil them soft any how.” 





** Now let’s see if we hav’nt 








ious to Mr. Forrest as they are at variance with the truth. 

We have taken occasion already to state the absence at this estab lish- 
ment of a lady to play the sentimental characters so ingloriously thrust upon 
Mrs. Hunt. But yet there isno change, and the drama and the hero suffers 
inconsequence. We say unhesitatingly that tragedy is not Mrs. Hunt’s forte, 
that she cannet but know, and endeavor to avoid it, and that as well is it 
due to the tragedian as to the public that some person should be provided. 
We mean no offence to Mrs. Hunt, on the contrary we feel confident of 
benefiting her in urging the change, and of uttering what no one thus far, 
to our knowledge, has had the candour to assert. 

The “* Invisible Prince” continues in favor. The multiplying of puns 
good, bad, and indifferent, which it contains, are agreeable, though some- 
times tainted with antiquity, and sometimes very trying to the perceptive 
faculties, For example, a statue having spoken a character exclaims ‘‘ The 
figure spoke! Oh, a figure of speech.” And again Leander (Mrs. Hunt) 
having a serpent rolled in his handkerchief, puts the reptile in an alcove 
for safety, and, as the Gardner very wittily remarks, puts the other wiper in 
Again most gracious Wit is thine office represented by this 
extraordinary novelty. A princess faints absolutely, and that same Lean- 
der remarks ‘‘ She faints, and ’tis no feint, she has really fainted.’’ The 
audience laughs, Wit smiles from an imaginary and invisible corner, and 
intellect, stupified by its own refulgence, retires abashed. 

Italian Opera.—Signorina Bariur having partially recovered, ‘‘Lucretia 
Borgia” was performed on Monday last. Bariii was not strong enough to 


his pocket. 


appear, and we thought it imprudent, not only as to her health, but repu- | 


tation as an artiste. Her weakness was the more prominent fromthe fine 
condition of Benepetti, and his consequent glorious singing. We trust 
that the Signorina may speedily recover. Her loss is severely felt, and of 
course cannot be replaced. Benedetti’s benefit was postponed from Sa- 
turday last to Thursday of this week, and, as all the seats were engaged, 
he had, as he well deserved, a bumper. 


Bowery Theatre.—Mrs. SHaw continues to monopolise the attraction | 


at this house. As she is the only lady of any sterling merit now perform 
ing her line of characters in this city, it is not surprising that she draws 
large audiences. 
been repeated during the week, has elicited warm encomiums, and kept 
up the excitement which she has created. 

Chatham Theatre.—At this house the talents of Mr. Marswatt and Bar- 
wey Witttiams, a delineator of Irish characters, have occupied the attention 
of its patrons. We do not think Mr. Williams equal to his task. It may not 


be so considered, but we assert that there is no essay in comedy requiring s0 | 


much genius as the personation of the Irish character. The character of the Irish 
peasant is perfect as a feature in human nature, and, unlike other characters, 
admits of but one dialect. The peasant is the same wild, roving, imprudent 
specimen wherever he wanders, and though in some respects he may change 
by the influence of his locality, yet the prominent and striking characteristics 
remain. His nature is the same at home or abroad. To be fully understood 
and appreciated, he tnust be seen and studied in his own country. His pecu- 
liar gesticulation, which Power so well understood, is half his character, with 
which he accomplishes more than by his tongue. This must be evident in the 
actor’s part. We have known Power to produce great effect by the whirl of a 
shillalagh, the turn of his head, and the motion of his hands simply. We have 
seen the real specimens, and know what they are. Mr. Williams may acquire 
some reputation, but the list of unsuccessful debutantes is very large. We 
wish him well, and would certainly be pleased to be able to chronicle his per- 
fection. 

Curisty’s Minstrels —These gentlemen, a‘ter a short absence, have re- 
turned to this city, and are in the full tide of success. They are as attractive 
as ever, and, though almost incredible, the addition of galleries to Mechanics’ 
Hall does rot give them sufficient accommodation for their patrons. We would 
suggest, as absolutely necessary forthe comfort of the persons occupying the 
six seats, on either side, commencing at the entrance, that the stage be raised, 
or the seats elevated. 

Mrs. Kean has suffered a relapse, and will not be able to play her contem- 
plated engagement at tie St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans. 

Mr. Otiver, late of the Vicksburg Theatre, has leased the American at 
New Orleans, and will open with a good stock during the present month. 


Her personation of the Countess, in ‘* Love,” which has | 





last night /” 
Mike used to laugh over the joke up to the time when finally he was 
dressed in his wooden surtout and carried to his long home. 
Cincinnati News. 
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NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 
REGATTAS AND PRIZES FOR 1847, 

The Annual Regatta of the New York Yacht Club will come off on Tues- 
day mornin*, the Ist of June, at ten o’clock, under the direction of the 
Committee of Arrangements appointed at the Annual Meeting. 

The value of the prizes for 1847 has been fixed ‘* not to exceed” $200 
each, to be presented to the winuers at the Club House on the day after the 

} Regatta. 

There will be two classes of Yachts, the first to include those of over 50 

tons, the second 50 tons and under. 

The first class to have an allowance of 35 seconds per ton. 

The second class to have 45 seconds per ton. 

The course marked out for Yachts sailing for the prizes is as follows :— 

A vessel will be moored, bow and stern, off the Club House, at Hoboken, 

on the east side of which the Yachts may be made fast, head to wind— 
| commencing with the largest—or anchor in a line with the vessei and the 
| Club House, and fill away in succession as ordered. The Yachts may lie 
with all the sails hoisted they are allowed to carry, except the jib. The 
Com mittee reserve the discretionary power of ordering all sails to be low- 
ered before starting, or of adopting any other mode of starting they may 
deem fit, should the weather prove boisterous : 

The Yachts will pass to the westward of a flag-boat stationed off Staten 
Island, below the Quarantine Ground, thence Easterly to a flag-boat sta- 

| tioned off Long Island above Fort Hamilton, passing it to the North and 

East, thence round the Buoy of the Southwest Spit, rounding it from the 

| North and East. : 

| Returning they will first pass the flag-boat anchored off the Long Island 
shore, passing it to the South and East; thence to the flag-boat* off the Sta- 

ten Island shore, passing it to the South and West ; thence to the flag-boat 

at the Club House, Hoboken, passing it to the Westward. 

Soth going and returning the Yachts are to pass to the Eastward of the 

Buoy on the West Bank. 

| The sailing regulations of the Yacht Club to govern in all cases. Prin- 
ted copies of these regulations will be turnished to the nembers by apply- 

| ing to the Committee. 

| The attention of members is called to 

} rules :— 

** The model of each Yacht shall be deposited with the Recording Sec- 
retary before she can enter for the Regatta.’ 

** The measurement of tonnage shall be ascertained by actual displace- 
ment; and the owners of all Yachts entering for the Regatta, shall, at least 
three days previously thereto, give notice in writingto the Committee of 
Arrangement, of the tonnage ot their respective vessels, after which notice 
no alleration of any description shall be made in the vessels.” 


PRIZE RACE. 





the following constitutional 
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‘* That’s no wonder,” said Mike, ‘‘J had them boiled an honest two hours | 
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WHITE, 
White to play and Checkmate in five moves. 








Solution to Problem No. 10,* 


White. Black. 
1 Kt to K B 3 dis. ch. Btks R 
2 Q to K Kt4 ch Kt tks Q 


3 Bto B 7 ch-mate 
Or— 
Kt interposes 
Anything. 


2 Btks Kt 
3 B checkmates. 


had better, therefore, be removed from the board. 


Game No. Il. 
Lately played at Washington, between Messrs. D—— and H 














Black. White. | Black. White. 

Mr. D . Mr. H———. Mr. D ‘ Mr. H ’ 
LPS KP 2 12 BtoQ3 Kt toK4 
2K Ktto B3 Q KttoB3 13 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 
3QP2 P tks P 14 KBP 2 Q toQ Kt 3 ch 
4K BtoQB4 Bch* 15 KtoR P tks P 

5 QBP1 P tks P 16 Rtks P KBP1 

6 Castles P tks P t¢ 17 KP 1 BtoK 3 

7 B tks P K Kt to B 3 t 18 RtoR4 K Kt P 1 

8 Btks Kt § Q tks Kt 19 QtoK R6 Rto B2 

9 Q Ktto Q2 Castles 20 Btks Kt P Q to Kt7 
10 QtoK2 B tks Kt 21 BtksRPch RtksB 
11 Qtks B QF i 22 Qtks R ch 





White wins. 
* The safest way to defend this game isto play K B toQ B 4. 
t Very dangerous; White now assumes a splendid position for attack 
{ This move should at once lose Mr. H’s game; in place of it he should 
play K to B. 
§ Not by any means the strongest way of carrying on the attack; he 
should advance K P and force the game 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. S. (St. Louis)—Received with thanks, and shall be attended to imme- 
diately ; meantime, C. H. S. will write per post. 

H. H. and D. J.—Problems, &c., received. 

D. R.—We have heard nothing from Philadelphia (or Boston) lately, 
and cannot, therefore, inform you whether or not the match in question is 
yet concluded. 

L. (Washington)—We should like to be better informed of the state oi 


Chess at Washington. We believe you have a Club there ? 





fré- Will the Amateurs of New York submit to the disgrace of having 
no Chess Club in the City? Why, a city without a Chess Club is almost 
as bad as a city without achurch. Who will move in this affair ?—it is 
certainly not our turn to move ! 


THE AMERICAN CHESS MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY C. H. STANLEY. 
R. MARTIN, PUBLISHER, 170 BROADWAY. 
All the back numbers can now be procured ; second editions having been 
produced of those parts which were out of print. Part No. 7—for May— 
is just issued, and will be found unusually interesting to the Amateur. 


OUR AGENTS, 
We beg to inform our Subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents, are fully 
authorized to receive all monies due for the ‘‘Spirit of the Times” and the ‘* T urf Ree 
zister,”and we trust our subscribers may be found able and willing to settle with 


em 
Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS is our Travelling Agent for Alabama and Tennessee. 
Mr.ISRAEL E. JAMES for the Southern and South Western States, assisted by 
James K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John B. Weld, B. B. Hussey, J. Ham- 
mitt, J. S. James, T. S. Waterman, John Collins, James Deering and Theodore F. 
Blake. 





On the day following that on which the Yacht Regatta is to be decided, | 
a purse will be given by the Club, open to vessels of all sizes over fifteen | 
tons, and of any rig. 


To the second best, the entrance money, not to exceed $100. 

Entrance to be ten dollars. Notice of entry to be made in writing to the | 
Committee of Arrangements, enclosing the entrance money, five days pre- | 
| vious tothe day and hour (June 1) appointed for the Yacht Regatta. 

Any Yacht may enter and siart in this race; but it is expressly under- | 
stood that the purses are to be paid to the two winning or leading vessels, | 
not belonging to the Club. | 


| Three days previous to the day and hour fixed for the Yacht Regatta, the 
parties entering for the purse must furnish the Committee, in writing, 
with the Custom-House tonnage, weight of ballast, draught of water, and 
dimensions of sails of their entry ; after which no alteration of any descrip- 
| tion shall be made in the vessels, 
| The hour, place, and course to be pursued, shall be the same as above 
stated for the Yacht Regatta. Tne allowance of time for different tonnage, 
| to be FORTY sECONDs per ton. 
Tre sailing regulations of the Yacht Club to govern in all cases. 
can be obtained from the Committee. 
G. W. Buiunt, 
A. Foster, Jr., 
W. E. Laieurt, 
-“Vew York, April, 18A7. 
All communications for the Committee of Arrangements to be addréssed 
to the care of G. W. BLunt, 179 Water street. 


RACES=BINGAMAN COURSE. 

oo FIRST FALL MEETING, 1847, 

HE First Fall Meeting willcommence on TUESDAY, the 30th of November, and 
_continue six days. The following Sweepstakes will come off during the meeting ; 

1. First Day—A Sweepstakes fo 2 yr. olds—subscription $250, forfeit $50—mile heats. 

2. First Day—For 3 yr. olds—subscription $300, forfeit $100—two mile heats. 

8. Second Day—For 3 yr olds—subscription $300—forfeit $100—two mile heats. 

4, Second Day—For 4 yr. olds—subscription $400, forfeit $100—two mile heats. 

For the above stakes, four or more to make a race—to name and close on Ist June. 

5. For all ages—subscription $750, forfeit $250—three mile heats—four or more to make 
a race—to come off on the day preceding the regular meeting—if three horses stait 
the proprietors will give to the winner a purse of $500—10 close on the Ist June— 
to name at the post. 

_Tbe nominations to be oddressed to JB. Marks, Esq, Secretary Orleans Jockey 

Club, N. O. (May 8) OLIVER & VALENTINE, Proprietors. 


Copies 


Commits: of Arrangements. 

















Mr. C. W. JAMES for the Western States, lowa and Wisconsin, assisted by James 
R Smith, J.T. Vent,G. H. Comstock, KE. ¥Y. Jennings, T. Gardiner Smith, C.J. Nice, anc 
Geo. W. Beaver. folk: 
*,* Subscriptions will be received in ENGLAND by Mr. PEABODY, No. 2 Norfo 


To the winner $150, and all entrance money there may be over S100. | Street, Strand, London. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Wil entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and ® 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS, 
Col. Wa. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘ NaroLteon or THe Turns.” 7 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘ La Sylphade,” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), a8 in their Match in Harness. 


STON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
MEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, ___ H&EDGEFORD, 
JOHN BASCOMBE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, and FASHION. . 








THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
The Tarf, Agriculture, Field Sports, Literature,and the Stage. 
EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. an 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No. 1 BARCLAY STREET 


JOHN RICHARDS, PUBLISHER. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ONE DOLLAR will be charged for the first insertion of an advertisement not,© 
ceeding Ten lines. ‘ 

sxtra copies of the Engravingstobe had at One Dollareach. 

Letters relating to the Editorial Department, and to Blood Stock ,to be addrossec 
Wa. T. Porter. ; ' _ — 

Letters relating to the business of the office, containing orde ‘subscription , 
the paper, tobe addressed to the Publisher, Joun RicHaRDs 

O@-Aluletters to be post paid. 





* In this position, the Pawn at Black K B 3 is erroneously placed; it 
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